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HRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

Epvucation is the training and discipline of 
the primary faculties. In its broadest sense, 
it involves not only the training of the men- 
tal powers, including the intellect, the moral 
sentiments, the animal propensities, and the 
social feelings, but also the development of 
the bodily organization, and the training of 
the muscles to act in obedience to the mind. 
Education is of two kinds—proper and im- 
proper. The direction of the faculties decides 
the character of the education. The appetite 
may be trained to crave noxious drugs or 
stimulants ; the love of property may be ed- 
ucated to take a miserly direction ; the ener- 
getic faculties to quarrel and fight ; ambition 
and pride, instead of being directed. to true 
dignity and sense of character, may be per- 
verted to vanity, ostentation, and haughtiness. 
These modes of action, induced by training 
and habit, constitute an illustration of per- 





verted education, and may be justly called 
unnatural. In one sense, discord may be 
natural to an instrument carelessly or igno- 
rantly put out of tune, although there exists 
an evident design, in its structure and adap- 
tations, to produce harmony, which is, in re- 
ality, the true nature of the instrument. Ifa 
good instrument, in good tune, be badly 
played upon by unskillful handg, discord is 
the result. Injudicious training of originally 
well-balanced minds, awakens discordant char- 
acteristics, and the mind soon becomes un- 
tuned and perverted, so that arduous and 
well-timed effort is necessary to restore it to 
its original harmony of action. 

A person may possess bodily strength, and 
be unable, from a want of muscular training, 
to walk or work. One may have all the 
physical powers necessary to play the piano- 
forte, or to wield the implements of art, and, 
although the mind may know what motions 
should be made to effect results, yet the mus- 
cles, not having been trained to obey the 
will, cannot perform what the mind knows 
how to do. But when the muscles are trained 
to the instrument, a mere sight of the notes, 
sends the hands unconsciously to the proper 
keys, as by instinct, without reflection. So 
of the process of walking or feeding one’s 
self. The same is true of reading. We are 
not conscious of seeing each letter in every 
word ; but a typographical error, as a letter 
left out, or a wrong one in—the top of the 
letter d, or h, for instance, broken off, stops 
us at once. We thus detect the fact that 
every word and letter must be perfect, to en- 
able us to go on—in other words, we uncon- 





sciously see every letter, and spell every 
word. This is true when the perceptive or- 
gans are equally developed. If Form be 
much larger than Inprvipvatity, a person 
may see the general form of the word ; and, 
although a letter may be absent, or a wrong 
one present, he will pronounce the word cor- 
rectly, and not detect the error in the spell- 
ing. Such persons would require the addi- 
tion of large Inpivipvauity to be good proof- 
readers. 

Before Phrenology was discovered, no sys- 
tem of mental philosophy existed that would 
enable a person to declare to astranger, “ you 
can succeed in mathematics ;” to another, 
“you are capable of excelling in music, or 
the languages, or drawing, or mechanism, or 
poetry, or oratory ;” and to state the contrary 
to another class ; or, to one man, “ you are 
turbulent ;” to another, “ you are amiable 
and yielding ;” to one “ you are an abstract 
reasoner ;” to another, “you are a dealer in 
facts ;” to one, “you are greedy of gain ;” 
to another, “you are unable to appreciate 
property-value ;” to one, “ you love children ;” 
to another, “ you have general kindness, but 
are deficient in parental love.” 

From the earliest history of man, these di- 
versities of character have been known to ex- 
ist ; yet, with all the labor of metaphysicians, 
they have never been able to point to a given 
individual, and say, “you can do this, but 
cannot do or appreciate that.” Their modes 
of mental investigation did not comprehend 
this principle. They have never attempted 
it, nor have they even deemed it possible. 
They looked within, studied their own con- 
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sciousness, and what it revealed to them they 
supposed was possessed by all. What they 
found weak or deficient in themselves, they 
regarded as an equally weak element in all 
mankind. Whatever strong emotions they 
felt, their systems recognized as equally strong 
in all. 

As a consequence, each system of mental 
science was but a mirror of the mind and 
character of its author, and, therefore, those 
theories differ as much as did the men who 
conceived them, and were just as far from the 
true mental standard, and as little appticable 
to the various classes of minds, as their au- 
thor’s minds varied from that standard. 

He who reads only his own mind, warped, 
it may be, by inherited defects, or unbalanced 
by improper education, is no more qualified 
to expound the laws of the universal mind, 
than would be the perpetual resident of a 
small rocky island, or an alluvial plain, to give 
the topographical features of the earth, by 
taking the sphere of his own narrow observa- 
tion as a standard for the whole. 

Taking all the mental philosophers, they 
might, collectively, have been in possession of 
each of the individual faculties in a high de- 
gree of development—one having one faculty 
strong, and another one another, while each 
had some weak points; so that, reasoning 
from their individual consciousness, the whole 
of them, collectively, might have described all 
the faculties—each being correct respecting 
one, and incorrect relative to others. But, as 
no one had a perfect development, each sys- 
tem would contain both truth and error. 
Thus, every system requires to be sifted to 
find the whole truth. As there was nostand- 
ard but Consciousness by which to try 
these contradictory systems, and separate the 
chaff from the wheat, and as the student had 
no better rule to discriminate, and was, there- 
fore, no better qualified for the task than the 
founders of the systems were to judge cor- 
rectly, the world was left in darkness respect- 
ing the true philosophy of mind, or was 
obliged to accept the light through many- 
colored mediums. Some of them magnified 
certain parts, and diminished others, with 
countless aberrations and refractions, so that 
the picture of the human mind was warped, 
caricatured, distorted, and made to grossly 
belie the divine original. 

Without some fixed rule for the study of 
the universal mind, some standard by which 
to read all the elements of character in indi- 





viduals and nations, we are like the navigator, 
who should attempt, under a cloudy sky, to 
traverse every sea and ocean, without chart 
or compass. The mariner might circumnav- 
igate the globe, having only the sweep of his 
vision as a guide to his course through the 
pathless waters, without knowing his real po- 
sition, or being able to pursue the same track 
again, or to map out his course for others to 
follow. 

One of the gard errors 0° metaphysicians 
has been to describe mixed elements of mind 
—the combined results of several primary 
faculties—an | to regard them as single pow- 
ers, or to take the modes of activity of one 
faculty in combination with others, and regard 
them as so many special ficulties. Thus, 
each of the faculties which they recognized, 
were continually involving several, or running 
into and overlaping them. Their mode of 
describing the faculties reminds us of a land- 
owner, who should deed to twenty men an 
acre each, from a ten-acre lot, each having a 
claim for just twice as much land as could be 
found, without trespassing upon his neighbor. 

Again—they err in speaking of the faculty 
of memory, when there are no less than 
twelve distinct fa u'! es of memory: one for 
words, or verbal memory ; one for forms ; an- 
other for magnitude, for places, dates, facts, 
colors, numbers, &c. They speak of the fac- 
ulty of judgment, when we have nearly as 
many faculties of judgment as of memory. 
The same is true of love. With such a sys- 
tem of mental science, education is a matter 
of empyricism and guess-work. 

But a new era dawned on mental philoso- 
phy, when Dr. Gall discovered Phrenology. 
When he discovered the relation of the brain 
to the mind and the organs of the various 
faculties, and also the means of determining, 
by the size of each of the organs, the various 
powers of each person, he opened the gate- 
way to the field of mental investigation, and 
let in such a flood of light upon the laws and 
operations of the mind as to astonish a gene- 
ration of bat-eyed metaphysicians ; while 
many who were not committed to impracti- 
cable theories which they could not under- 
stand, eagerly hailed the new doctrine as a 
system of natural truth, of the highest prac- 
tical value. 

Phrenology points out the peculiar consti- 
tution and capabilities of each person, and 
decides with certainty who are qualified for 
mechanics, and who would fail of sucess in 
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that department. It discriminates those who 
are proud or humble; the turbulent and the 
peaceable ; the courageous and the cowardly ; 
the generous and the selfish ; the thrifty and 
the shiftless ; the affectionate and the cold- 
hearted ; the hopeful and the desponding ; 
the cautious and the reckless; the cunning 
and the artless ; the talker and the taciturn ; 
the reasoner and the weak-minded ; the ideal- 
ist and the practicalist ; the witty and the se- 
date; those who are distinguished for the 
various kinds of memory, and those whose 
minds are blank by means of forgetfulness. 
Phrenology teaches, therefore, the modus op- 
erandi of domestic training; scholastic edu- 
cation ; the true theory of prison discipline ; 
the treatment of insanity ; and lays the foun- 
dation for a code of civil law adapted’to hu- 
man nature; and last, though not least, it 
gives a nobler elucidation of man’s innate 
moral powers than had before been known to 
mankind. 

Man is but half educated, at best, and that 
education is badly conducted, because the 
elementary principles of the m nd have not 
been generally understood. Thousands have 
spent the seed time of their life sweating over 
the classics or mathematics, or vainly endeavor- 
ing to become qualified for a profession, or 
labored to learn a mechanical trade, and each 
have failed to win respectability and their 
duily bread, and are, therefore, made wretched 
for life. These same persons might have 
shifted pursuits, and each become eminent, 
could they have had, in childhood, an analysis 
of their characters and talents, and been di- 
rected to appropriate occupations. How a 
men utterly fail to succeed in one pursuit, af- 
ter having devoted a thorough apprentice- 
ship, and ten of the best years of their lives, 
and then adopt.a business requiring the exer- 
cise of another class of faculties, and triumph 
over the want of training and experience, and 
run rapidly up to distinction ! 

Some ten years since, a carpenter in a neigh- 
boring State obtained a phrenological exami- 
nation, and was told that he could excel as a 
painter, and was advised to lay aside his plane 
and take up the pallette. He did so, breast- 
ing the ridicule and pity of his friends; and 
having ceased to be an ordinary worker in 
wood, has become the most eminent artist of 
his native State. In a business aspect, he has 
made an excellent exchange, for his coffers are 
now well supplied ; and as to position, he has 
outstripped his senior brother, who was his 
business partner, alike in wealth, cultivation, 
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and standing. He blesses the day he sub- 
mitted his capabilities to the inspection of 
Phrenology. He is now far better suited with 
his pursuit; it » ys him better, and is more 
in harmony with his t iste. 

Another fact bearing on education, which 
has just come to our knowledge, is worthy of 
record. We have the fact directly from Mrs. 
Shurlock, who was fourteen years matron of 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge, and being 
a woman of superior intelligence and discern- 
ment, her statement is of the highest value. 
In 1839, while Mr. Combe was lecturing in 
Philadelphia, he visited the House of Refuge 
to study the character of the institution, and 
was requested to examine the heads of several 
of the inmates, and give ‘i. o sin on of each 
in writing. One, named Hannah Porter, he 
described as being naturally tidy, and a lover 
of order, and also capable of excelling in mu- 
sic. After the subjects had retired, and he 
descriptions were read, Mrs. Shulock re- 
marked to Mr, Combe, that he had made a 
signal failure relative to Hannah ; “ for,” said 
she, “she is the most slatternly person in the 
house ; and, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
reform her in this respect, she continues in 
her disorderly and uncleanly habits. She has 
been turned away time after time, from good 
families where she has lived, because of her 
filthiness ; and she is regarded as incorrigible 
by all who know her. Relative to her musi- 
cal talent, although nearly all in the institu- 
tion sing daily at family worship, she has never 
been known to sing a note, and seems to take 
no interest in it.” “I cannot help it,” calmly 
responded Mr. Combe ; “she has large Orper 
and Ipgaurry, and is capable of excreising 
taste, and being neat ; she has True and Tune 
large, aud is capable of learniag music. She 
has the developments, and they can be called 
out.” . 

After Mr. Combe retired, the girl was 
called, when the matron read the description 
to her, and remarked, “ Now, Hannah, the 
gentleman says you can be neat, and learn 
music; and I wish you to try, and prove 
whether he is true in his opinion, or not,” 

Mrs. Shurlock tells us that the girl did try 
to sing, and, in less than twelve months, be- 
came an excellent singer, aud the leader of 
the choir in the Chapel of the Institution. 
She also, in the same time, became one of 
the most neat and orderly in the great house- 
hold; and these habits still continue with 
her, years after her marriage and settlement 
in life. 





Without this examination to encourage the 
girl and her Shanagers to make the proper ef: 
fort to calMoyt and train these faculties, she 


would doubtless have remained a careless 
slattern, and, in respect to music, been mute 
for life. Now the musical talent gives soul 
and harmony to her existence, and her neat- 
ness and order are a blessing, and source of 
respect to herself and family. The good 
philosopher was vr woe:.ten for his supposed 
error, by such a flat contradiction to his de- 
scription as her form :r life and character pre- 
sented, and he had nothing to console him 
but his belief in the justness of his conclu- 
sions ; and it is a source of pleasure to us to 
record his triumph, as it will doubtless be to 
him to read these lines, in view of the great 
practical advantage derived from his predic- 
tions, which, at the time, gave him no little 
discredit. 

When parents and teachers understand the 
primary elements of the mind, and learn to 
apply Phrenviogy as a guide in training and 
educating the you: g; and when legislators 
and ministers of justice and of theology avail 
themselves of its ligitt in framing and execu- 
ting laws, and in moral training, our race will 
be elevated to a standard of intelligence, mo- 
rality and u. ppiness hitherto unknown. 

Phrenology informs us what are the native 
talents and weaknesses of children, and also 
teaches the proper mode of awakening dor- 
mant po vers to activity, aud how to depress 
those which are too strong. It also teaches 
not ouly what is the disposition of every in- 
dividual, but what motives to present to these 
ditierent dis; ositious to bring about harmoni- 
ous mental action, and how to induce obedi- 
ence, and impart instruction successfully to 
children who are the most unlike im character 
and talents, even though they belong to the 
same family, or stand in the same class in 
school. A teacuer or mo.her who understands 
the true mental philosophy, can play upon 
the diverse minds of children, or a child with 
contradictory traits, with as much facility as 
the skillful pianist can range at will over the 
flats, sharps, octaves, accords and discords of 
his instrument. 

Law pervades and governs all nature; not 
less the workings of the human m.nd chan the 
operations of the solar system, and universal 
mechanism. This philosophy of mind is 
simple, and may be understood by every 
teacher and intelligent mother, nor can we 
hope for human perfection until its truths are 
widely known and applied. 





EDWARD SPRAGUE. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The temperament of Mr. Sprague appears 
to have been a combination of the vital-men- 
tal, giving health, warmth, activity, good di- 
gestion, and circulation, and an admirable 
adaptation to physical enjoyments, together 
with clearness and force of mind. His intel- 
lect was well balanced. The perceptive or- 
gans were large, which aided him to collect 
data for his reasoning organs, and Lis memory 
being good, he could retain his ideas, and the 
results of experience, so that his mind was 
well fortitied, and ready for any occasion, or 
emergency, within the scope of his powers. 
MrrTuFruLyess appears very large, especially 
in its lower part, hence he was exceedingly 
humorous and witty. Oper, Trwe, Tune, 
and Cotor were very large, hence, he was 
punctual, systematic, fund of beauty and mu- 
sic. His large social organs, joined with 
BENEVOLENCE, Mirts- 
FuLNEss, and LaneuaGe, made him generous, 
friendly, social, hospitable, talkative, merry, 
playful, and entertaining. Cavrrousness and 
Secretiveness were large, hence he was dis- 
creet, prudent as to the future, fond of sly 
jokes, and better qualified fur a lawyer or a 
physician than a clergyman, as Se.r-Esreem 
was too small to give true dignity; and he 
was too vain, merry, and animal in his ten- 
dencies to have a highly spiritual and elevated 
tone of character. His Imrration, Miera- 
FuLNEss, and Secreriveness being large, 
would lead him to play the buffoon rather 
than to exemplify the diguity of the sacerdo- 
tal office. He was naturally companionable 
and cheerful, and hence would have excelled 
as a physician; he was shrewd, clear-headed, 
and understood human nature, hence, as a 
lawyer he would have been popular and suc- 
cessful. 


ALIMENTIVENESS, 


Messrs. Eprtors :—Please accept the accom- 
panying daguerreoytype, taken from a lithograph 
likeness of Rev. Edward Sprague, who preached: 
many years in the town of Dublin, N. H. It is 
said to be a very accurate likeness, He has been 
dead many years, but the memory of him is 
still green among all who knew him. 

He originated in Massachusetts, and received 
a liberal education. The information which I 
have of his character is rather limited, but can 
be relied on, what there is of it. He was noto- 
rious for his wit and excentricities ; also for his 
kindness, and the goodness of his heart, He 
was extremely fond of company, and never 
failed to entertain it agreeably. He was an 
enormous eater. Ata time when the corn crop 
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was cut off by an early frost, over a 
large portion of New England, some 
apprehension was felt in Dublin, that 
many would suffer in consequence, 
for the want of food. Mr. Sprague 
sent a team to Boston, and bought 
sixteen barrels of flour, as he said, 
“for his own use!’ but it is likely he 
had an eye to the wants of the needy 
all the while; as he was rich and 
generous, 


” He was very fond of pictures, of 
which his house was filled. He kept 
his carriage, and seldom rode be- 
hind less than four horses, which 
must have appeared droll, in the poor 
little town of Dublin, away in the 
country, among the mountains. 

His parishoners were rather poor, 
but they maintained their dignity by 
agreeing to give him a salary of two 
or three hundred dollars a year. He 
let them arrange that matter all their 
own way, the consequence of which 
was, they were always in debt to him; 
but notwithstanding that, they loved 
him so well some of them would 





REV. EDWARD SPRAGUE. 





raise the question, once in a while, of raising his 
salary, as so good a man ought not to preach 
for so little. At length a meeting was called to 
act upon the subject, at which Mr. Sprague was 
present. He seldom troubled himself about 
the salary any way, unless he could make a joke 
out of it, as he did in the present instance. He 
made himself busy in hinting to one, that it 
ought to be raised; to another, that it was too 
high already, &c.; taking care not to commit 
himself—until he had got the meeting in a foam, 
and then quietly awaited the result. The ques- 
tion was raised aud discussed, and about to be 
acted upon, when Mr. Sprague arose, with one 
of his peculiar looks of alarm, put on for the 
occasion, and said :—*“ My dear friends, I beg of 
you, I implore you, not to raise my salary, for it 
almost kills me to get the present one,” and sat 
down with the air of a suffering man. They 
\ never said anything after that about raising his 
, L. B. L. 





0 SENNY LIND: 


HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Jenxy Linp has a temperament indicating 
a predominance of the vital and mental, with 
a sufficient degree of the motive to give en- 
durance and toughness of constitution. The 
vital gives warmth of emotion and suscepti- 
bility, while the mental imparts clearness and 
vigor of mind. The brain, as a whole, is 
well balanced, giving uniformity of character, 
and a self-poised, self-relying equanimity, 





which makes her consistent with herself. The 
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harmony of proportion between the body and 
the brain, enables her to use mental and phy- 
sical exertion to great advantage, without be- 
coming diseased and debilitated in body, or 
warped in mind. 

Her moral and social organs, in size and 
activity, predominate, in her character, over 
the selfish elements, and, in obedience to 
these, she lives more for others than for her- 
self. Instead of absorbing and hoarding the 
joys of life, she instinctively radiates the light 
and warmth of her joyous nature upon 
others. 


Her very large social organs make her a 
warm-hearted and devoted friend; her pa- 
rental love is decidedly a leading feature in 
her character, and also her love of home, as 
evinced by her efforts to bless her native 
land, in the education of the young. Her 
moral organs being large and active, give her 
such purity and elevation of mind as to win 
the respect and confidence of the world, and 
raise her above the temptations which sur- 
round her public career, and quite above the 
suspicions alike of the ascetic and the vulgar. 
These organs are seen in the elevation and 
roundness of the top-head. Conscrentiovus- 
ness being large, imparts a high sense of 
justice and duty. Very large Hops, joined 
with equal Fraawess, were evinced in breast- 
ing the difficulties and discouragements of 
her early years, and infuse a cheerfulness and 





self-reliance into her whole character; while 
prominent Benzvotence makes her delight 
to do good, and gives that earnest sympathy 
and tenderness of feeling which shine so con- 
spicuously in her character, VENERATION 
and Seirirvatity give a decidedly religious 
cast to her mind; yet her benevolence and 
social impulses give to it a practical liberality 
which leads to good works. CoMBATIVENESS 
and Desrructivensss are fully developed, 
g ving energy, thoroughness, and ability to 
repel aggressions with effect. CavTiousNEss 
and Sci EtIvENEss are not ruling traits, yet 
strong enough to give prudence and self-con- 
trol, without timidity or duplicity. The upper 
part of APPROBATIVENESS is very prominent, 
giving a noble ambition, and the desire to 
triumph in all she attempts, while the element 
of boa.tir.g and vanity, indicated by the lower 
portion of the organ, is by no means strong. 
Her intellectual organs are quite prominent, 
imparting an excellent memory, quick and 
ready perceptions of practical subjects, un- 
usual criticism, perception of character, of 
Order, Time, and Tune. The reader will ob- 
serve a great prominence of the outer angle 
of the eye-brows—a great distance from the 
eye itself, upward and outward to the brow, 
and this prominence is extended upward, con- 
stituting a bold ridge, which makes the fore- 
head in that region appear deformed, This 
is the region of Orper, Numper or Caxcvu- 
LATION, Time and Tune. Her special talent 
in music may be referred to these develop- 
ments. 

Her extraordinary musical talent, however, 
is the result of a favorable organization as a 
whole, both of body and mind, giving sound, 
strong lungs, and vitality, with mental control 
over them; an ardent, susceptible mind, fully 
appreciating all social and moral considera- 
tions, joined with an intellect most favorable 
for correct pereeptions, arrangements, and 
powers of execution, as well as very large 
‘Tung and Time. Her whole soul and body 
enter into the composition to make up her 
musical talent. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

To attempt, in the brief space which we 
generally allot to this department, to write a 
complete biographical sketch of this unrivalled 
Queen of Song, which shall do justice to the 
subject, and the expectations of the public, is 
quite out of the question. Our main object 
will be to glance at the leading events of her 
life, and especially her early struggle in over- 
coming the difficulties of her course. Shall we 
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attempt to describe her vocal powers? This 
has been so often done by the best musical 
critics of the old and the new world, none of whom 
have, in our opinion, transcended the reality, 
that nothing is left for us on this topic. To be 
appreciated she must be heard, nor can any de- 
scription, however laudatory, raise expectation 
to the level of her achievements. No age has 
had but one Cicero or Henry in oratory, but one 
Angelo and Raphael in art, but one Milton or 
Shakspeare in Poetry, but one Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon in warfare, but one Paganini and 
Ole Bull in instrumental music, but one Handel 
in composition, but one Catalina, Malibran, and 
Jenny Lind in song. Each has blazed in their 
respective firmament, to the astonishment and 
admiration of the world. Each name has found 
its glory smitten summit, and stands unrivalled 
in the archives of its age. Few persons of 
eminence can be subjected to the ordeal of eriti- 
cism, in all their character, without the develop- 
ment of such blemishes as deface the picture of 
admiration, which an appreciation of their ex- 
cellences presents ; but in respect to the subject 
of our sketch, the more we become acquainted 
with what is disconnected with her sphere in 
the empire of song, the more we are led to ad- 
mire a character which is made immortal with 
the rarest gifts of genius that ever enrapt the 
world. She seems unconscious of her power, 
and her spirit floats on the fountain of melody, 
as the ship is borne on the bosom of the ocean. 
What in others appears the result of labor and 
art, in her seems but the spontaneous outgush- 
ings of the soul. The critics say, she is an art- 
ist, but we regard her music like the sparkling 
fountain, or the sunlight, a necessity. The one 
bubbles to the surface, and the other illuminates 
the universe, because they cannot help it; and 
Jenny Lind warbles the gentlest strain, or 
reaches the sublimest cadence of song, each in- 
spired by such a rich, spiritual life, that herself 
appears merely the casket of the precious treasure. 

But, while, in most public characters we can 
see a brazen selfishness, or an austere ambition, 
bedimming the glory of their highest efforts, we 
perceive in Jenny Lind the artless virtue and 
simplicity of a child, and find nothing to do but 
to inhale the spiritual ambrosia, eliminated from 
this favorite altar of song. 


Jenny Lind was born of obscure parents iu 
the city of Stockholm, the capitol of Sweden, 
October 6th, 1821, and is consequently now 
nearly thirty years old. Her parents have been 
placed in opulent circumstances, in a charming 
home in Switzerland, by the sole exertions of 
their child. When but three years of age, song 
was her ruling passion, every melody she heard 
was retained with a wonderful accuracy: no 
work engaged her hands without an accompa- 
ment with her clear, sweet voice. At the age 
of nine years,"Madame Lundberg, a Swedish 
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actress, while passing, heard the child sing from 
an open window, and attracted by the beauty of 
her voice, introduced her to Creelius, a teacher 
of music, who, struck by the rare promise of 
future eminence, which her fine intonation and 
correct ear foreshadowed, undertook her instruc- 
tion. High as his hopes may have been, he 
little thought that his pupil was to become the 
great exemplar of music, nor did he dream that 
her voice was to enchant listening Europe, and 
captivate the broader realm of the Western 
World. Proud of his young pupil, Creelius pre- 
sented her to Count Pucke, whedecided to give 
her higher instructions, under other teachers, and 
pursuing her studies with unremitting ardor, she 
was at length permitted to sing in public, and 
from that moment she became the musical 
prodigy and favorite of Sweden. She was in. 
vited to sing at Court, before the King and 
Queen, and incense was, on all hands, lavished 
upon her, which would have turned the head of 
one less possessed by the soul of her art, and 
less intent upon progress. She seemed to see 
the eminence towering above her, and felt that 
she deserved little praise for performances so 
far below the exalted pinnacle which her high 
ideal so clearly pictured to her imagination. 

At thirteen, the Count Pucke decided that she 
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should appear on the stage. The terror of the 
child may be imagined, when she for the first 
time stood behind the foot-lights of a large 
theatre, and looked an immense audience in the 
face from the lyric boards. Reassured by the 
applause, which welcomed the little favorite, she 
gathered courage. As the curtain fell, after the 
first act, the astonished audience summoned her 
before it. Blushing, and tremulous with emo- 
tion, the child obeyed; bowing, yet almost 
frightened by the plaudits that received her. 
That moment confirmed her choice of her pro- 
fession, and the delighted musical world has fully 
endorsed her decision. 

The following season, another opera was pro- 
duced by the managers for little Jenny, and it 
met with triumphant success. Her future 
seemed strewn with flowers ; but, alas, her great 
efforts, for one of her age, caused her voice to 
give way. With horror, she felt the bitter 
truth. Day by day, in the seclusion of her little 
chamber, she tried her voice, and found it no 
longer obedient to her will. Her old friend, 
and first instructor, whispered to her that her 
voice might return, and to this hope she clung 
with the pertinacity characteristic of true genius, 

For two years she was haunted by the thought 
that her hopes of distinction might be gone for- 
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ever, yet she did not fgrget the words of her 
old friend. One day %s*she was singing alone 
in her chamber, mournfully and sadly, as she 
now always did, her voice, as it seemed to her, 
was freer and clearer. Could it be true? Again 
and again she tried it, when the conviction 
strengthened. Childlike, she leaped, clapped 
her hands, wept and laughed at the same breath. 
She ran to her parents, sang to them, asking if 
they did not discover the improvement in her 
voice. Her father laughed at her. His un- 


“practiced ear could detect no difference, but she 


felt conscious of new ease and freedom. She 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
whispered that she would yet be able to make 
them wealthy. Nor did she dream of more 
than a cottage and an income of perhaps a thou- 
sand dollars a year. To her this was wealth, 
and fur this her ambition and filial love panted 
more for her parents than herself. How low 
was then her estimate of wealth, who has since 
had three thonsand dollars laid at her feet for 
a single concert ! 

She felt that her voice was returning, but a 
long time elapsed before she dared to offer to 
sing in public. This return of voice we regard 
as the result of the change that puberty produ- 
ces in the human voice. She sighed for better 
instruction. Her old master had done for her 
all that was in his power as a teacher. She had 
a desire, but not the means, to procure a resi- 
dence and instruction in Paris. Creelius, backed 
by the tears of Jenny, u!timatety wrung the un- 
willing consent of her parents to a separation 
from their idol, and by the pecuniary aid of the 
admirers of genius, she was enabled to quit 
Stockholm for Paris; but she left her parental 
roof for the first time in tears. 

Emanre!l Garcia, brother of Malibran, who is 
the most eminent musical instructor now in 
Europe, was her pnrposed teacher. She carried 
to him a warm and powerful letter, from a gen- 
tleman connected with the Court of Sweden, 
who was well known to Garcia. He read the 
seated himself at the piano, and asked 
the trembling girl to sing—before such a judge 
as Garcia, who would not tremble? He felt 
the defects of her voice—more palpable from 
her agitatiun and the tremendous results de- 
pending upon those moments. He told her that 
her voice was too feeble to ever think o« the 
stage, and advised her to renounce the idea, 
She returned to her room, and seating herself at 
the piano, repeated the air she had just sung in 
Garcia’s presence. 


tell, 


She iistened to her voice, as 
it rose over the inst ne had faith in 
it. Her econree 2 4d'to her, and she felt 
the in‘nitiv. .onvietion, that she should obtain 
the physical means to give birth to that soul of 
sung which has since charmed two hemispheres. 

To the astonishment of Garcia, on the mor- 
row she azain stood before him; and ere long, 





by indefatigable effort, became his favorite pu- 
pil. Not a lesson was lost upon her—her voice 
gradually improved. He fully appreciated her 
genius, and frequently said to her, “Had you 
the voice of Mademoiselle Nissen,” (then a Ger- 
man pupil of his, and since distinguished,) “ you 
would be the greatest of living singers; or had 
Nissen but your energy and ability, I could 
prophesy the same of her.” 

Her year with Garcia drew to a close, and 
she longed for his opinion, and he gave it, 
“She had made great progress under his tuition, 
and should her voice fully return he would 
prophesy her success, but of this he could see 
no prospect.” This was a crushing declaration 
for her hopes, from so true a friend, and one so 
competent to judge as Garcia. With a sorrow- 
ful and bitter resignation she returned to Swe- 
den, but all was for the moment forgotten as 
she threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
could sob out her fears and disappointments, 
nor feel them checked as they struggled to her 
tongue. 

She sung at a few concerts in Stockholm, and 
her partial townsmen were lavish in praise of 
her improvement, but she felt that she was no 
longer a star of the first magnitude—she was 
not again fully herself in voice, and her advance 
in the science made her feel this the more pain- 
fully. In her youth she had swept the lyre as 
no other one had done—she now felt that her 
wings were clipped while the spirit sought to 
soar—her hopes were swept away with her 
youth, and she felt that she could not remain at 
home. She applied for an engagement at Ber- 
lin. Meyerbeer, who had known and admired 
her talents in Paris, was now the official mana- 
ger of the Court Theatre, and he at once en- 
gaged her. 

On her arrival at the capital of Prussia, she 
found that Nissen had just come out, and was 
the newest star, and in the ascendant of popu- 
larity. The modest stranger took her place as 
a second-rate singer—created no excitement— 
but soon became a favorite with the manage- 
ment. For more than three months did Jenny 
continue to sing second to Nissen, making no 
striking impression upon the public. One musi- 
eal professor and critic spoke very warmly of 
her in one of the public journals. He pointed 
out the ease and mastery of her execution, 
while he lamented the deficiencies of her voice. 
But her triumph was at hand. 

One evening at a concert in the theatre, given 
for a charitable purpose, one short air was all 
that was given to Jenny. When she entered 
the theatre her face was radiant with joy—all 
her friends were surprised at the change in her 
appearance. They questioned her for a solution 
of the mystery which puzzled them, but she re- 
plied only with an affectionate smile. The first 
notes she struck, on entering the scene, apprized 
them of the deep meaning of her joy. Her 





voice had returned as fresh and strong as it ever 
had been, and that voice none of them had ever 
before heard. “They were astounded. The 
side scenes filled with the listners, and when she 
had finished the brief air she had begun, the 
plaudits of the house were shared by the warmth 
of those who had loved her for her gentleness, 
and her modest, and unassuming temper. From 
that hour Nissen was forgotten. The audience 
felt that the voice of Jenny was as much more 
exquisite, as her skill had always been greater 
in its use.” The public demanded an engage- 
ment, in a higher character, for Jenny, but the 
intrigues of Nissen, and the engagements ex- 
isting, deferred this for some time. Jenny’s 
name was withdrawn from the bills—she no 
longer appeared as second to Nissen—but this 
was all she had yet gained by her suecess. The 
public were no longer charmed by Nissen, whom 
they had applauded—-the journalists loudly 
clamored for the reappearance of their newly- 
discovered favorite. Nissen had been engaged 
as prima donna, and her friends made every ef- 
fort to prevent the reappearance of Jenny. 
Popular feeling arose like a flood that could no 
longer be resisted, and Nissen was forced to 
yield to its sway. Jenny was engaged. Meyer- 
beer’s opera of Robert le Diable was placed in 
rehearsal. The part of the Princess was al- 
lotted to Nissen, that of Alice to Jenny. As 
the parts were nearly equal, the two singers, 
with peculiar earnestness prepared to study and 
rehearse their respective parts. With Jenny it 
was with hope and confidence, but not thus with 
Nissen. She could not forget Garcia’s wish, 
that she had Jenny’s talent, or that Jenny had 
her voice. She had heard from Jenny more than 
her own voice, obeying a talent of which Gar- 
cia, their mutual friend and teacher, had so often 
expressed his high appreciation. 

The partial loss of Jenny’s voice had driven 
her to the severest study and discipline, to use 
it to the best advantage, and her self-relying 
perseverance had for years been taxed to give 
her strength of character, while her genius, like 
volcanic fire, had been denied a medium of de- 
velopment. That voice, now being set free, 
backed by her genius and acquirements, it was 
folly for any singer, much less Nissen, to enter 
the field as her rival. 


The evening at length came. The house 
was crowded to its utmost; every sound was 
hushed ; Nissen brought forth all her strength 
—but when Jenny unbarred the gates of her 
spirit, and poured forth a gushing flood of song, 
her triumph was complete—indisputable. When 
the cartain fell upon the last scene of tha opera, 
she was recalled before it more than twenty 
times—the audience rose to receive her, and 
boquets by scores were thrown on the stage. 
From that evening, not a day has passed which 
has not rewarded her toil and triumph with a 
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new laurel. Such were the trials, and such the 
triumph, of the early days of one who has re- 
ceived more, and purer homage, than any pub- 
lie character, living or dead. 

As soon as her success was sealed, and the 
season closed, she returned to her native Swe- 
den, and to the arms of her parents, to make an 
oblation of her triumph on the altar of national 
and filial affection. Her return was haiied with 
the wildest demonstrations of universal joy, 
and, as in her own country, she has been feted, 
and made the guest of kings, nobles, and the 
sons and daughters of genius, in every country 
and clime where her voice and her unalloyed 
virtues have charmed the universal mind. She 
was soon called to London, and the principal 
cities of Europe, and not only there, but in her 
recent visit to this country, the universal appre- 
ciation of her powers has fully endorsed the 
taste and discrimination of the Prussians, when 
they caught the first perfect notes of the lovely 
songstress, and at once pronounced them sub- 
lime. 

Her fame was not confined to Europe, but 
had extended to the Western World, and thou- 
sands were eager to listen to her strains. In 
harmony with this sentiment, Mr. P. T. Barnum 
conceived the idea of bringing her to this coun- 
try. It was a greater speculation than any 
other man would have dared to hazard, as it 
involved obligations for salaries and other ex- 
penses, of more than half a million of dollars. 
The sequel has proved that Mr. Barnum had 


aa 


Eleven of her public charities, during her 
American tour, amount to more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars, besides she has given large sums, 
in a more private manner, which cannot here be 
estimated. 

“ She is, essentially, one of the noblest, most 
self-denying, and most charitable of living wo- 
men. None who have met and known her can 
doubt this, or fail of appreciating her warm and 
kindly nature. No bigot in her goodness, she 
is a cosmopolitan in her loving kindness and 
tenderness for her whole species ; she stands 
completely alone; and it will be long ere we 
again receive, on these shores, one marked with 
the same excellencies, and characterized by the 
same virtues.” She carries to her home the 
profoundest respect and admiration of the freest 
and most generous people she has ever visited. 

Not in her bounteous charities does her char- 
acter shine in its purest light, but in her ripe 
and unobtrusive sympathy with the poor and 
neglected, and the childlike simplicity and mod- 
esty with which she ministers to their happi- 
ness, 


A single incident will suffice to give an idea 
of her character in private life. 


While in England, Jenny arrived at the city 
of Lincoln the day before the engagement for 
her concert. After the rehearsal she set out on 
one of her customary rambles, in the vicinity 
of the city, and becoming fatigued, she entered 
a humble dwelling by the roadside, and asked 


jdstly caleulated her power to charm, and the “A Permission to rest herself. 


jtaste of the American people. 

‘' On the 19th of August, 1850, she, with her 
suite, sailed from Liverpool for New York, in 
the steamer Atlantic, and arrived on the Ist of 
September, amid. the booming of cannon, and 
the shouts of welcome from a hundred thousand 
people. Her first concert, at Castle Garden, on 
the 11th, was perfectly triumphant—no less 
than 8,000 auditors were crowded within its spa- 
cious walls—the receipts being the enormous 
sum of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DoLtLaRs. Of 
this sum she received ten thousand dollars, all 
of which she gave to the public and charatable 
institutions of the city of New York. In our 
Eastern, Western, and Southern cities, the 
furor to see and hear Jenny Lind has been 
even equal to that of New York on her first 
appearance. This was not the spirit of man- 
worship, or blind adulation, but the spontaneous 
reverence which human nature ever awards to 
modesty, virtue, and unparalleled genius. A 
flood of wealth, we rejoice to know, has been 
showered upon her, and her generous spirit has 
bestowed the most liberal donations on objects 
and institutions of charity wherever she has 
been. She devoted, we believe, her labors for 
a year in her native land, and has pledged the 
avails of her tour in the United States, to the 
establishment of free schools in Sweden. 


The good woman of the cottage handed her 
achair. Allin the room bore evident marks of 
poverty. Three fine boys were playing on the 
floor, and another child lay in the cradle. Jenny 
began to question her hostess, and learned 
that her husband, who was a laborer, died a 
a few months before, after a long illness, leav- 
ing her in destitute cireumstances, 

Jenny bent over the cradle, as a tear fell from 
her eye, and lifting the child in her arms, 
caressed it, while the poor woman began to talk 
of other matters. She had heard of Jenny 
Lind’s expected arrival in the city, and asked 
her guest if she had ever heard her sing. “ Yes, 
very often,” was Jenny’s reply. “Ah,” said 
the poor widow, with a sigh, “how happy 
should I be to hear her, but it is not for the 
poor like me.” “I too can sing,” said her visi- 
tor, “and if you would like it, I will sing you 
one of Jenny’s favorite songs ;” and hardly 
waiting a reply, she commenced one of her 
charming melodies. 

The poor woman loved music, and when the 
song was finished she expressed her great de- 

ight. Jenny rose and exclaimed, “Now you 





too may say that you have heard Jenny Lind 
sing.” As she said this, she took the woman 
by her hand, slipped into it a five-pound note, 
and immediately left the cottage. 
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NUMBER VIII. 





THE MEXICAN WOLF. 


The dog, the fox, the wolf, and hyena, and 
several other species of the canine genus, 
seem to bear more or less relation to each 
other ; and yet if we compare the best speci- 
mens of the dog, with the worst individuals 
of the wolf or hyena families, the difference 
is so great, as to apparently contradict all 
affinity. With the exception of the hyena, 
the wolf is the most merciless and rapacious 
of all the canine race. The wolf has more 
cruelty than the dog, yet not half the animal 
courage and nobleness. He prowls stealthily 
in the night-time, and meanly steals, fearing 
the light of day and the face of man. 

In stature, the Mexican Wolf is about 
equal to the common, twenty-nine inches 
high at the shoulders, but thehead is broader, 
and the disposition more ferocious. As com- 
pared with good specimens of the dog, their 
character is one of vigilant malignity, fear, 
cruelty, and treachery. They grovel with 
the nose in the earth, instead of digging 
with their paws, when they wish to conceal a 
part of their food. The parent wolves pun- 
ish their whelps if they utter a scream of 
pain ; they bite, maltreat, and drag them by 
the tail, till they have learned to bear pain in 
silence. The wolf never offers battle to dogs, 
as long as he can escape, but if confronted, 
he endeavors, by hasty snaps at the fore-legs, 
to cripple his assailants, when he resumes his 
route. Inferior in wily resources to the fox, 
he is, nevertheless, endowed with great sa- 
gacity, his hearing is acute, and his powers 
of scent are very delicate, and his habits al- 
ways cautious. 

The enormous armies of continental Eu- 
rope have furnished food to millions of 
wolves, which have followed their train, gor- 
ging themselves on the offal, and dead men, 
and horses, incident to warlike operations. 
Sometimes, impatient of the tardiness of the 
armies to slaughter each other, they have, 
when pressed by hunger, and fortified by 
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uumbers, assailed the outposts, and commit- 
td fearful depredations on the men and horses. 


The ferocity of these animals is often of a 
very treacherous character. It is related of 
a butcher of New York, that he had brought 
up, and believed that he had tamed a wolf, 
which he kept more than two years, chained 
ia his slaughter-house, where it lived in com- 
| lete superabundance of blood and offal, and, 
wherefore, by no means provoked by hunger 
to acts of violence. One night the butcher, 
having oceasion for some article which he 
thought he could find in the dark, went 
in without thinking of the wolf. He wore a 
ihick coat, and while stooping to grope fo, 
what he wanted, he heard the chain rattle, 
and was instantly struck down by the animal 
springing upon him. Fortunately, a favorite 
cattle-dog had followed his master, and he 
rushed forward to defend him. The wolf 
had hold of the man’s collar, and being 
obliged to turn upon the dog in his own de- 
fense, the butcher had time to draw a stick- 
ing knife, with which he ripped his assailant 
open. It is probable that a tame wolf would 
not defend his master against either wolves 
or other ravenous beasts, and if he fell a vic- 
tim to their rapacity, it is quite probable that 
he would contend with the rest for his share 
of the dead body of his master, and feast 
upon his remains. The noble dog, on the 
contrary, has been known to lie on his mas- 
ter’s grave, almost constantly, for nine years, 
until death mingled his dust with that of his 
beloved lord. 


The wolf, phrenologically considered, 
appears destitute, in a great degree, of those 
faculties of affection which distinguish the 
dog, and make him cling to man. He 
is, emphatically, a savage, and not suscepti- 
ble of a high degree of civilization. This 
is not chargeable to a want of intellect 
in the wolf, but to a deficiency of Benxvo- 
LENCE, and excessive malignity of disposition. 
The same is true of the hyena, in an increas- 
ed degree. No training of these animals, or 
of the fox, will in a single generation allay 
their ferocity, or obscure their treachery. 
They are too destitute of those human feel- 
ings, by means of which the horse, dog, and 
elephant, appreciate man’s nature, and be- 
come his friend, companion, and servant. 

We now introduce, in contrast with the 
wolf, a species of the animal kingdom, which 
is the natural prey of the wolf, and the entire 
range of carnivorous animals, 








THE PALLAH. 


This is a species of the antelope, and is re- 
markably graceful, easily tamed, but extreme- 
ly timid, and possesses great swiftness. It 
will be seen that the head is very small at 
the base and back portions, and so narrow 
between the ears, as to make them appear to 
arise from one place on the head. On the 
contrary, savage, blood-thirsty \animals, such 
as the tiger, wolf, and hyena, are very broad 
between the ears, in the region of Destrucrt- 
IVENESS ; indeed, the entire base of their 
brain is larger than is that of the herbivorous 
tribes of animals. Nearly every animal which 
is not armed with weapons of defense, and dis- 
positions to use them, have what answer nearly 
as good a purpose, namely, excellent hearing 
power, indicated by their trumpet ears, and 
keenness of smelling, to warn their excessive 
Cavutiousness of approaching danger, and 
unparalleled speed to flee from it, with a 
light frame, and large lungs, to give fleetness 
and wind for the flight. From the rabbit, to 
the largest deer, we find similar developments 
and dispositions, and in their common enemies, 
ranging from the cat to the lion, in the feline 
race ; and from the fox to the ravenous wolf, 
in the canine race; we find the elements 
of ferocity and cunning adapted to entrap, 
or hunt down, their innocent victims. 

This interesting field of investigation is 
open for all, and if no other proofs of Phre- 
nology existed, comparative Animal Phre- 
nology would be such a wall of truth as to 
fortify the science against the combined as- 
saults of all opponents. We may boldly 
challenge the world to meet us in this field 
of inquiry, without even going to Human 
Phrenology for a verification of the truth of 
the discoveries of Gall. But when we open 
that “ enlarged and improved edition” of the 
book of nature, and study human organism, 
we find a perfection, copiousness, and beauty, 
which challenges all contradiction, while it 
commands the highest admiration of every 
candid observer. 








TRAINING AND TEACHING IDIOTS. 


[In 1846, the Legislature of Massachusetts au- 
thorized the appointment of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, of whom Dr. S. G. Howe was Chairman, to 
inquire into the condition of Idiots in the Common- 
wealth, to ascertain their number, and whether any- 
thing could be done in their behalf. An appropria- 
tion of twenty-five hundred dollars annually, for 
three years, was made, for the purpose of finding 
out by actual trial, whether the bodily and mental 
condition of-xp1ortc Persons could be improved by 
instruction. We make a few extracts from Dr. 
Howe’s Report to the Senate of Massachusetts. ] 


I am happy to be able to say that these hopes 
and expectations have been fulfilled. Among the 
children taken and kept under instruction and train- 
ing, several, who were in astate of hopeless idiocy, 
have gained some really useful knowledge; most 
of them have become cleanly, decent, docile, and 
industrious; and all of them are happier and better, 
in consequence of the efforts made in their behalf. 
The enterprise has been carried on with an earnest 
perseverance, which entire faith in its final accom- 
plishment was sure to give. That faith has now 
become assurance; and this assurance is partaken 
by the parents of the unfortunate children, and by 
many who have watche! the trial. If this assur- 
ance could become general, the permanency of the 
establishment would be secured, and the experi- 
mental school would become a permanent institu- 
tion. 

Whatever progress they may have made, and 
whatever acquirements they may have gained, their 
knowledge is still, and must remain, a minus quan- 

ity, when compared with that of other childre 
Whoever compared the children in our school with 
those even of an inferior common school, will find 
the brightest of the first to be inferior to the d 

in the other. 


Most of these youths were, three years ago, in an 
utterly helpless and hopeless condition of idiocy. 
Some of them sat or lay in drivelling impotency, 
unable to do anything but swallow the food that 
was given them. They were void of speech and 
understanding. They were filthy in their persons 
and habits, and given to debasing practices. They 
were unable to dress themselves, or sit at table and 
feed themselves. They passed their time in idle- 
ness, without a thought or an effort for bettering 
their deplorable condition. Some of them were 
noisy and destructive in their habits. 

A great change has now come over them. They 
have improved in health, strength, and activity of 
body. They are cleanly and decent in their habits. 
They dress themselves, and, for the most part, sit 
at table and feed themselves. They are gentle, 
docile, and obedient. They can be governed with- 
out a blow or an unkind word. They begin to use 
speech, and take great delight in repeating the words 
of simple sentences, which they have thastered. 
They have learned their letters, and some of them, 
WHO WERE AS SPEECHLESS AS BRUTES, CAN READ EASY 

CES AND SHORT STORIES ! 

The general course of training and instruction, 

which was described in the last report, has been 
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followed during the past year, and with the same 
marked success. A plain but plentiful diet; abund- 
ance of sleep; cold bathing, followed by friction; 
walking and running in the open air; gymnastic 
exercises, for giving muscular strength and activity ; 
amusements of various kinds; such are the means 
relied upon for promoting and maintaining the 
bodily health of the pupils. An improvement of 
the physical condition, and a nearer approach to a 
normal state of bodily health, naturally begets 
greater freedom and precision in the action of the 
mental powers; just as repairing and cleansing the 
works of a watch, causes greater precision in the 
motion of the hands. 


George Rowell is a congenital idiot. He este 
our school in December, 1848, being then 
years and six months old. His head was very 
small, especially in the upper regions. The greatest 
circumference, over the occipital spine and the frontal 
sinuses, was only 14 inches, 91 hundredths, The 
greatest length, measuring from ear to ear, over the 
top of the head, was only 10.44 inches, From the 
root of the nose to the occipital spine, over the 
head, 10.13 inches. He was small of stature, being 
only three feet nine inches in hight; and he weighed 
only thirty-two pounds. His temperament was de- 
cidedly nervous, his organization fine, his complex- 
ion fair, his hair fine and light, his eyes dark and 
bright, his lips and nostrils thin, his chest and ab- 
domen narrow, his extremities slender and bony, 
his fingers delicate and well proportioned. 

His health was feeble, and he was subject to 
epileptic fits, which recurred frequently. His father, 
in writing about him, says “he was sickly, some- 
times having two fits in a night.” He was, to all 
intents and purposes, as dumb as a brute. He could 
be made to understand simple directions, by signs 
and sounds, but hardly more than a dog; and his 
memory was s0 feeble, that he forgot them at once. 

Such was this boy two years and a half ago; 
nor was there any reasonable hope of his improve- 
ment. In the language of his father, “there seemed 
no hope of his learning to speak, or read, or take 
care of himself.” But now a great and happy 
change has come over him. He is decent in all his 
habits, and cleanliness has not only become a cus- 
tom but a want. He is neat in his dress; he sits 
at table, and conducts himself properly, using a 
knife and fork, and eating as other children do. He 
makes his bed, sweeps the floor, assists in scouring 
knives, and does various little chores about the 
house, with great good humor and sufficient skill. 
But the most gratifying result is, that he BrGivs To 
speak! About this beginning there are some in- 
teresting phenomena. His case shows, very strik- 
ingly, the great importance of the early and cease- 
less prattle of little children. They are training 
themselves for speech, by subtle exercise of the 
nice little muscles of the lips, the tongue, and the 
the throat ; and the words which they catch are re- 
peated over a million of times, until they acquire 
such pliancy, such swiftness, and such dexterity, as 


the same, without knowing how long we were 
about it, or what it cost us. 





would appear to us marvellous, had we not acquired ¢ 


to talk; the innate disposition to do so was always 
there, as it is in every human being; and, now that 
the faculty has been awakened, with the awakening 
comes the desire of exercising it; his tongue has 
been loosed, and every hour, almost every minute, 
he keeps it in motion. He still finds great difficulty 
in articulating any new word, but this will be over- 
come rapidly. 

He has learned to read simple sentences, and 
does read understandingly, and with great pleasure 
and pride, such books as Bumstead’s Primer. That 
he understands what he reads, and that it awakens 
in his mind the same feelings and affections as it 
does in other children, the following anecdote, re- 
lated by Mr. Richards, will show :— 

“One day, in reading about a little girl who fell 
into the water, George looked up, with a counte- 
nance full of anxiety, and exclaimed, inquiringly, 
girl—fell—water? Yes, said I; and he seemed 
very sad, till I told him to read on, when he came 
to the sentence, ‘the large black dog jumped into 
the water and pulled her out.’ He seemed to fear 
that it was not so, and said, inquiringly, pulled— 
her—out? Yes,said I. Then repeating his ques- 
tion, as if it were hardly possible, he said, pulled— 
her—out? Yes, I told him, pulled her out of the 
water! He immediately dropped his book, and, 
turning round, threw his arms round the neck of a 
little boy who sat near, and hugged and kissed him, 
crying and laughing alternately for joy.” 

This boy was lately allowed to make a short 

isit to his parents; and when, at the expiration of 
eo his teacher went to bring him home, the 
father began to thank him, and to tell him how 
much he was pleased with his progress, “George, 
now,” said he, “ plays with the other boys; he plays 
like the other boys.” He would have gone on, but 
he could only put his handkerchief to his eyes—he 
coat say no more. 

It is true that the class of pure idiots, to which 

eorge belongs, is small; it is true, also, that his 
organization is a remarkable one; the high nervous 
temperament, the fineness of which is so ap- 

nt in him, gives him great advantage. His 
warfed brain is so active, that it enables him todo 
what, with an ordinary one of the same size, he 
could not do. It is like a machine, which makes 
up in speed what it wants in power. Nevertheless, 
there he stands, redeemed from his degradation, 
claiming kindred for himself and his class with hu- 
manity ; and if others can be elevated as much in 
five years as he has been in two and a half, they 
surely ought to be. 

[We rejoice at the triumphant success of this 
experiment, and trust that no means will be want- 
ing to shed the light upon the darkened minds of 
idiots, not only of Massachusetts, but of every State 
inthe Union. When, however, we reflect upon the 
principal causes of idiotcy, we would sound the 
alarm, to prevent this dire calamity, while at the 
same time we hail with joy any attempt to improve 

"oe already existing. ‘The principal causes of 
idiotey are self abuse on the part of parents in 
early life; excessive indulgence after marriage ; 








| George, however, does not now need any urging |\cessive nervous 


InremPERance, drugging of parents or children—ex- 
it t—exhaustion of the vital 








powers—prostration of the healthy tone ot thy) 
constitution, from various causes. When parents 
will study the laws of Physiology, or rather when 
they shall be taught in our common schools as a 
indispensable branch of education, and thus all who 
are to become parents shall be made acquainted| 
with the organic laws which govern reproduction ‘ 
well as those pertaining to health; then, and not 
till then, may we hope for a freedom from conge t 
ital idiots, and warped, unbalanced minds, an 
dwarfed, unhealthy bodies, in the rising generati 
In the production of the commonest vegetables, the 
most illiterate farmer thinks it necessary to select 
good seed, proper soil, and to plant in the right 
season, and give good culture. In rearing animals, 
also, he studies to conform to natural laws. But 
relative to the human form and immortal mind, 
mankind practically repudiate and transgress all 
law; and vice, deformity, insanity, and idiotcy, are 
the results.] 











PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

By particular request, we will here unfold some 
general and specific rules for the guidance of those 
who may be disposed to reduce the science of Ani- 
mal or Human Magnetism to practice. But first, a 
few words relative to the 

PREREQUISITES FOR A MAGNETIZER. 

In order to become a successful, genial, and health- 
giving magnetizer, it is of first importance that 
one should possess a vigorous and healthy physical 
constitution, and a high development of the moral 
faculties. If the person be in ill health, or has any 
physical deficiency, his magnetic influence will not 
only be correspondingly feeble, but an attempt to 
operate will be more or less injurious to himself 
and his subject. Ih himself it will produce an ex- 
haustion, from which he can with difficulty recover, 
and his subject, by a law of sympathy, will tempo- 
rarily receive all the effects of his maladies. If the 
magnetizer, on the other hand, be morally deficient, 
in any striking degree, or if he perform the opera- 
tion with impure motives, or low and grovelling 
feelings, his influence will necessarily be more or 
less disagreeable to a pure minded subject, and if 
the latter be very sensitive, it may even throw him 
into convulsions. The best practical magnetizers 
are those who, besides possessing a firm and vigor- 
ous constitution, are characterized by a high degree 
of benevolence, a calm religious devoutness and 
faith, and a firm and steady power of will. From 
the judicious operations of such a person, the most 
happy results may be expected, not only in impart- 
ing health to the diseased, but even in the elevation 
of the moral characters of susceptible persons who 
may be under his charge. 

But no susceptible person should ever, for once, 
submit to the magnetic operation of one possessing 
low, and grovelling, and sensual character. It 
should be distinctly understood, that the magnetic 
process is a process of spiritual impartation, by 
which not only the virtures, but the vicious inclina- 
tions of the operator may, to an extent, be imbibed ; 
and the operator who is narrow-minded, and se’ lish, 
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or is addicted to low and sensual vices, should be 
avoided as one would avoid a serpent. Upon the 
magnetizer rests great responsibilities, and no one 
should inconsiderately tamper with a power that is 
available for so much good or evil, as is the one un- 
_ der consideration. 


RULES FOR SELECTING A SUBJECT. 


If the object be to develop clairvoyance, or the 

* interior power of perceiving and reasoning, ihe 

person selected for the subject should possess a high 

f development of perceptive and moral faculties, 
with a special fullness of the brain in the region of 
Comparison, BenevoLence, VENERATION, and Mar- 
VELLOusNess or Spiriruauiry. Cavutiousness and 
Consctentiousness should also be sufficiently large, 
to guard the subject against self-deception, and the 
liability to deceive others. 

Of those possessing these high qualities, with a 
willingness to submit to experiment, the next ques- 
tien that will arise is, which is probably suscepti- 
ble? But this question cannot always be answered 

” without actual experiment. In general, however, 
persons with coarse hair, dark piercing eyes, dark 
skin, and hard prominent features, are not easily 
affected ; while those most susceptible to the opera- 
tion are ordinarily characterized by fine hair, mild 
blue, or hazel eyes, with large pupils, a rather full 
habit, with thin skin apparently drawn tight over 
the flesh, and moist cool hands. By repeated 
operations, however, almost any one may be ren- 
dered more or less susceptible, and may be relieved 
of aches and pains, if he cannot be entirely thrown 
into the sleep-waking state. 

OPERATIONS FOR PRODUCING SOMNAMBULISM. 


After selecting a subject who is perfectly 
willing to submit to the operation, and is interested 
in the results which may follow, let subject and 
operator be seated in an easy position, in front or 
by the side of each other. Let all external distur- 
bances and obtrusive thoughts be now discharged, 
and let the mind, both of operator and subject, be 
intent only upon producing the proposed result. 
Request the subject now, in a calm and soothing, 
and at the same time a firm and confidence-inspiring 
tone, to give himself up entirely to your control, 
and to submit passively to any influence of which 
he may become sensible, being firmly assured that 
there is no danger. Join your hands to his, the left 
to the right, and in such a way as that the most 
sensitive parts of the palms or fingers may rest 
together, or place the balls of your thumbs upon 
the balls of his, and let your fingers come round 
over the root of his thumbs, so that their points 
may rest in the palins of his hands. For the pur- 
pose of quieting wandering thoughts, request him 
now to fix his eyes steadily upon some particular 
mark, (say a button on your vest,) until he feels an 
inclination to close them, which must not be resisted. 
Seated in this position, fix your mind upon him, 
with a firm and steady will that he may sleep, or 
that his outer senses,may be closed. After being 
seated in this way for some ten mirmtes, or until he 
closes his eyes, disengage your hands quietly 
from his, place them lightly upon his head, and 
slowly draw them downward over his person, 
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with light contact at the points of the fingers, as 
far as his knees. Then throw them outward in op- 
posite directions, giving them a shake as if to shake 
off an invisible fluid adhering to them, and bring 
them upward in a circle again to the top of the 
subject’s head. They must not be brought up di- 
rectly in front of the subject, as the effect of this 
would be to unmagnetize him. If the subject 
proves very sensitive, and shows a disposition to 
twitching and convulsive movements, the passes 
should be made without contact, but with the 
points of the fingers an inch or two from the subject’s 
person. If the operation is successful, he will soon 
fall into a stupor resembling a natural sleep, fro 
which he will arouse with a new set of senses de- 
veloped in a greater or less degree of perfectign. 
For a description of the phenomena accompanying” 
this state, whether sympathetic or clairvoyant, 1 
must refer to articles in the last volume of this 
Journal. 

If, however, the first operation proves unsuccess- 
ful, or is attended with very little effect, let not the 
magnetizer be discouraged. Let the operation be 
performed the next day, so nearly as possible at 
the same hour, and, if convenient, at the same 
place, and if this does not succeed, let it be, in like 
manner, followed up day after day ; and at the end 
of half a dozen sittings there will probably be evi- 
dence of the progress of the results from day to 
day, and that the object sought for may certainly 
be attained by a repetition of the trials for a suf- 
ficient number of times. I have known sonambu- 
lism accompanied with perfect lucidity, to be at- 
tained after from thirty to fifty unsuccessful trials. 
If, however, in six or seven sittings, under favorable 
circumstances, no visible effect is produced, the case 
might as well be abandoned. 

The duration of the sittings in preparing a sub- 
ject, may range from twenty minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour, seldom over that. But after 
the somnambulic state has been once produced, it 
may, in general, be reproduced in from one to five, 
minutes, and in some subjects it may be produced 
simply by the will, and at almost any distance. A 
subject should seldom be kept in this state for 
more than an hour and a half. Some will not bare 
to be kept in it, with the mind constantly active, 
for more than half an hour. The moment the sub- 
ject begins to complain of fatigue, be that sooner 
or later, he should be restored to his normal state, 
if it is desirable to preserve his powers unimpaired. 

In no case, moreover, should the time of the 
magnetic subject be employed with frivolous ques- 
tions or conversation, or with useless or cruel ex- 
periments, for the purpose of gratifying a vain 
curiosity. In this way have some of the best clair- 
voyants been spoiled; and it should be remember- 
ed, that this exalted interior power is not intended 
for man’s mere amusement, but should be employed 
in the examination and treatment of the diseased, 
or in the unfolding of those hidden mysteries of 
the natural or spiritual world, concerning which it 
is permitted man to inquire. 


Should the subject, while in the magnetic nates 





experience nausea, or local pains, as is sometim 
the case, these may be removed by afew ane 
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passes over the seat of the difficulty. And should 
he exhibit a tendency. to convulsions, there should, 
in no case, be the least alarm on the part of the 
magnetizer. In such cases there is seldom much 
pain experienced, however violent may be the con- 
torsions; and the patient may usually be relieved 
by a few passes from head to foot, without contact, 
or at a distance of several feet, and by being com- 
manded in a firm, yet soothing tone, to be qui 
But if the magnetizer is naturally and magnetically 
adapted to the subject, and the operation has been 
performed with care, these convulsions will seldom 
if ever occur. 

The sonambulist may be restored to his normal 


¢stalle by reverse passes, or passes made upward” 


oper his person, with or without contact. Care 
should be taken to remove every vestige of the in- 
fluence before he is left to himself,as he might 
otherwise experience heavy and disagreeable sen- 
sations for hours afterwards, or might even sponta- 
neous fall back into the somnambulic state, causing 
alarm to his friends, who, not having the communi- 
cation, have not the power to relieve him. The in- 
fluence should, in like manner, be thrown off at the 
termination of every sitting, whether sonambulism 
has been induced or not. But should it be found im- 
possible to restore the subject to his natural state, 
(a ease which seldom occurs, and never unless there 
has been some violation of prescribed conditions,) 
there should still be no alarm, us it may be relied 
upon that the patient will himself in time return to 
the normal state, if left undisturbed in charge of a 
suitable person who is not anzious for him. But 
while his friends are standing around, with minds 
anxiously fixed upon him, it may be impossible to 
restore him, because they themselves are uncon- 
sciously holding him in the magnetic state. 


MAGNETIC TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 

Usually, persons can be most advantageously 
magnetized for the relief of aches, pains, or seated 
diseases, while in a state of magnetic somnambu- 
lism. In this state the magnetic influence has more 
power upon the system, :nd may be concentrated 
with more force to any particular point. Besides, 
if the patient is clairvoyant, he can usually prescribe 
the most effectual mode of treatment, and his mind, 
(and hence nervous fluid,) following the passes of 
the operator, will, of itself, do much to accomplish 
the sought for result. But some of the most re- 
markable cures have been effected where there was 
seemingly no tendency to somnambulism. 

The rules of proceedure in this treatment are 
very simple. They are the same, with only such 
variations as common sense will suggest, whether 
somnambulism exists or not. If the patient, for 
instance, is to be relieved of the headache or tovth- 
ache, let the hand or hands be placed upon the seat 
of the difficulty, and kept there until the nervous 
communication is established; then let them be 
drawn gently downward, as far as the neck or 
shoulders ; then let them be thrown outwards, and 
shaken, and then brought upwards in a circle, and 
placed again on the seat of the pain. Thus let 
passes continue to be made, and if the-difficulty is 
of a nervous origin, relief will generally ensue in 
the course of five or ten minutes, 
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If a local inflammation is to be removed, let 
the hands of the operator be kept constantly wet 
with cold water. Let them, as above, be placed 
upon the seat of the difficulty, and then let down- 
ward, and transverse passes be made. If a gene- 
ral fever is to be allayed, let the patient be mag- 
netized as thoroughly as possible in the ordinary 
way of magnetizing to produce somnambulism, with 
the exception that the hands of the operator, while 
the passes are being made, should always be kept 
moist with cold water. In all difficulties where 
there is excess of heat, it is advantageous to keep 
the hands moist and cool in this way. 

If any local obstruction is to be removed, let a 
few passes first be made downward from the head, 
for the purpose of calling the vital action to the 
spot. Then let the whole mind be concentrated 
upon the seat of the difficulty, and downward 
passes, with gentle friction, be made, as though there 
was an intention to draw away something, and cast 
it from the system. Catamenial, and other ob- 
structions of long standing, have, in this way, often 
been speedily removed. 

If local weakness, or paralysis, is to be remedied, 
passes should first be made from the head down 
the spine to the part affected, over which frictions 
should be made, and the mind and magnetic action 
concentrated upon it, with the idea of giving strength. 

MAGNETIZED WATER. 

Mesmer, and some of his earlier followers, fre- 
quently employed magnetized water, with the bap- 
piest resyjts, in the cure of various diseases. Of 
late years, however, this agent has not been so fre- 
quently employed, I suppose, owing to the difficulty 
which most people have in perceiving the rationale 
of its operations. But if anything were needed in 
addition to innumerable facts which might be cited, 
to prove its efficiency in certain cases, it is afforded 
in the recent physical experiments of Baron Von 
Reichenbach, in which it was indubitably proved 
that an aura proceeding from the human hand may 
be absorbed and temporarily retained by water, 
which receives from it certain marked properties of 
acting upon the human nerve. Water may be 
magnetized by grasping a tumbler containing it in 
both hands, fixing the mind intently upon it, making 
passes over it, and occasionally breathing upon it, 
vigorously willing that it shall have the required 
medicinal properties, which latter must be clearly 
conceived in the mind. This operation requires not 
over five minutes. Water prepared in this way 
may be made to act as a cathartic, an emetic, a 
sudorific, or almost any other medicine, provided 
the patient is magnetically susceptible ; and Ihave 
known somnambulism and clairvoyance to be 
quickly produced by drinking two-thirds of a tum- 
bler of magnetized water, prepared without the 
knowledge of the patient. 


INFLUENCE OF MENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 


The efficacy of all these processes will be im- 
mensely increased, if you can succeed, by any means, 
in strongly impressing, or magnetically fascinating 
the mind of the patient with the idea that the re- 
sults sought fur will, and must follow—because this 
impression or fascination has the effect of concen- 





trating the whole nervous, sanitive force of t 1e pa- 
tient’s system, to the point where it is required to 
perform its work. This is the secret of the “ electro- 
psychologists,” or “biologists,” so called, some of 
whom believe that a pressure upon a particular 
nerve adds great efficacy to the eperation, by giv- 
ing them control of the patient's mind. Cases of 
long standing paralysis have often been almost in- 
stantly restored by this process; and deeply-seated 
spinal and other diseases have been speedily eradi- 
cated by it. 

There is scarcely any disease which may not, in 
some degree, be alleviated by some one or more of 
the foregoing magnetic processes, properly followed 
up by a suitable operator ; and no benevolent per- 
son should be without some knowledge of these 
therapeutic forces which nature herself has pro- 
vided. 


CURE OF BAD HABITS. 


Not only has magnetism been instrumental in the 
cure.of numerous physical maladies, but it has a'so 
been effectually employed in the eradication of 
morbid appetites and passions. In numerous in- 
stances persons have been cured of deeply-rooted 
habits of chewing and smoking tobacco, and of 
drunkenness, not to speak of minor irregularities of 
habit. The way in which this is done is very sim- 
ple. While the person is under the magnetic influ- 
ence sufficiently to be ea~ ly controllable, or while 
he is under that state of fascination called by some 
the “ psychological state,” let him be firmly and 
earnestly assured that he will never have any more 
love of rum, or tobacco, or whatever may be the 
obnoxious article in which he has indulged, and that 
the taste of said article will thereafter instantly pro- 
duce nausea. If the impression has been firmly 
made upon the interior of his mind, the effect will 
be to change the organic predisposition of that 
mind, and hence to suspend the obnoxious habit for 
months, or until the force of that habit has had 
time to naturally decline by disuse. 


In the foregoing remarks, I have, of course, only 
given the general rules for the application of the 
magnetic influence. The processes herein recom- 
mended may be considerably varied, according to 
the pleasure of the operator, or the nature of 
special cases. Every one who has a benevolent de- 
sire to employ this agent in the relief of disease 
and suffering, will instinctively fall into methods 
which with him are most effectual; but the fore- 
going methods may be always safely followed, and 
with the generality of operators they are about as 
effectual as any. 

I will close with a word of personal caution: if 
the operator finds himself inclined to sympathize 
with, or to receive in his own system, the pains of 
his paitient, he should keep himself constantly ac- 
tive, and never allow himself to become passive, 
during the operation ; and after this is closed, he 
should rub and shake his hands and arms, and ex- 
ert his will for a few minutes, to throw off any in- 
fluence which his system may have imbibed. It is 
also useful for him to subject himself to the mag- 
netic operation of another for a few minutes. If 
these precautions are not observed, the neglect may 





occasion the operator hours, or even days of suffer- 
ing, as the writer can testify from repeated and 
very decisive experience. Ww. F. 





Agricultural Department. 








THE PEACH. 


This most delicious fruit is a native of Persia and 
China, and was brought to Italy by the Romans, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, about the twen- 
ty-fifth year of the Christian Era. It was cultiva- 
ted in Great Britain about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and brought to this country about 
the year 1680. 

In no country is the peach so abundantly grown 
as in the United States. It succeeds well in favor- 
able localities, from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The most extensive peach-growing regions of the 
United States are in New Jersey, Delaware, West- 
ern New York, and Northern Ohio, but we have 
seen as fine peaches, and as abundant crops in New 
England as anywhere else in the Union. 

In England and France it does not thrive except 
it be sheltered by walls. China and the United 
States are the only temperate climates where the 
peach and the apple both attain their highest per- 
fection in the open orchard. 

In general, the peach tree is short lived, but to 
atone for that, it is of very rapid growth, is easy of 
cultivation, and bears very young. In favorable 
soils, they live for thirty years, and some are known 
to be one hundred years old. 

No section of our country should be without 
peaches. In high and low localities, a hill is gene- 
rally better than a valley for the peach tree, as it is 
less likely to grow rapidly, and therefore becomes 
more hardy, and because a hill is less frosty than a 
valley. The early starting of the tree in the spring 
often exposes the fruit to late frosts. This may be 
obviated by covering the roots, after an ice storm, 
with straw, chip rubbish, tan, or anything that will 
act as a non-conductor of heat, and keep the frost in 
the ground. A situation on northern slopes, or hill- 
sides, prevents the trees from an early advance, and 
consequent liability to spring frosts. 

A friend of ours, in Simsbury, Conn,, has a large 
peach-tree standing on an embankment four feet 
high, on the north side of his house, which has al- 
ways borne abundantly for the last thirty or forty 
years. When peaches fail everywhere else, this 
may be relied on for a crop. The roots are shaded 
by the house, and the embankment freezes three or 
four feet deep, and retains the frost very late inthe 
season. When other trees begin to put forth leaves, 
this tree scarcely shows the least swelling of the 
buds ; but although the fruit may be a week or two 
later than if the tree had a southern exposure, no 
late frost destroys the fruit, and it never fails to yield 
a very large and excellent crop. 

In very warm, rich soil in gardens, yards, and 
sheltered places, the peach-tree grows too vigor- 
ously, and too late in the season, to allow the wood 
to mature, which makes it necessary to head in the 
shoots before the growing season is over, that the 
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wood may harden. This will prevent the tree from 
winter-killing. It costs so little to cultivate the 
peach, and it so soon comes to bearing, that every 
family should devise means to raise a supply of this 
queen of fruits. If one mode of culture, or one 
locality fail, try another. If the soil be too rich, 
excavate for the trees, and fill with lighter, harder, 
and leaner soil. If the locality be too sterile, pre- 
pare a bed of warm, enriched soil, in which to set 
the tree, and by some means, or by all means, se- 
cure a few trees for a family supply of this luscious 
fruit. 

We deem it necessary, only, to encourage the cul- 


‘ture of the peach in all climates, soils and situations 


in our country, for no one needs a eulogy of the de- 
liciousness of the peach to incite the desire to pos- 
sess it. Any praise of ours would be “ wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.” That desire exists with all. 
In many situations, the way to succeed, is the only 
question. Knowledge, energy, and patience will 
triumph over every difficulty, and rock-ribbed Ver- 
mont, the sunny South, and the broad alluvial West, 
may alike revel in the lusciousness of the blushing 
“ Rareripe,” or the soft cheek of the melting “ Malta.” 
If man were true to himself and to dame Nature, 
he could make a “garden of Eden” of our broad 
land, in its abundance of healthful and “tempting” 
fruit. This we shall hail as a land-mark of refine- 
ment, of happiness, and of a higher civilization. 
Let us sigh less for “flesh pots” from the reeking 
shambles, the spices of India, the unhealthy berry 
of Java, and the nerve-shattering shrub of China, 
and seek from the bounteous lap of the fruit-goddess 
her annual round of blessings. From her hands let 
us take the delicious repast. Every day in the year 
her horn of plenty overflows, and our mouth waters 
at the contemplation. 

While we write, we have on our table a gorgeous 
bunch of Hovey’s finest seedling strawberries, and 
one of the soundest and richest Roxbury Russets, 
which was gathered from the tree last October, and 
gives good promise to last till October again, if we 
do not consign it to the fate which soon awaits the 
strawberries before us. 

Proracation.—The peach is the most easily prop- 
agated of all fruit trees. The stones, planted in 
autumn, will vegetate in the spring, and grow three 
or four feet high, and may be budded in the follow- 
ing August or September. In two years it will 
yield a small crop of fruit, and the next season will 
bear abundantly. It is a common mode to bury 
the peach stones in thick layers, in some warm cor- 
ner of the garden, and in the spring take them up 
and crack the stones, which are usually in part 
open, and plant the pits about an inch deep in the 
nursery rows where they are to grow. 

Grafting the peach is not very successful ; and 
budding, which must be done in a careful manner, 
is the usual mode. The same rules govern the bud- 
ding of the peach that apply to other trees, but re- 
quires extra care. The buds should be inserted quite 
near the ground. The next season the main stock 
should be removed or headed down in March, and 
in good soil the tree will grow to the hight of five 
or six feet, when it may be transplanted as a stand- 
ard tree, 
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RODMAN’S CLINGSTONE. 


This peach is considered by many equal to the Oldmixon, but ripens later, and is generally found in 


our markets when most other peaches are gone; it is consequently the more appreciated and sought 


after by cultivators of — as an advantageous kind to cultivate. On the whole, it may fairly be re- 


garded as one of the 


t varieties of the peach. It is of large size, of globular form; its color, pale 


yellow, with a rich and spreading blush ; its flavor sweet, rich, and choice. It ripens in September. 








In cold soil and high latitudes, the plum stock is 
successfully used in which to bud the peach, and in 
England this mode is universal. It makes ahardy, 
but a dwarf tree. Care should be taken toget pits 
from healthy trees, which are in no degree affected 
with the disease called the “ Yellows,” as it will af- 
fect the young trees. 

Som—aAlthough thousands of acres of light, 
thin, sandy land in the Middle States are devoted 
to the growth of peach trees, they require a top- 
dressing of manure to sustain them in vig 


tree. The egg is laid by a wasp-shaped miller, at 
the roots of the tree, which, when hatched to a 
worm, bores into the bark, and sometimes passing 
between the bark and wood, completely gifdles the 
tree. The depradations of this worm may be known 
by the exuding of gum around the roots. Every 
spring and fall an examination of each tree should 
be made, and with the point of a knife the worm 
may be found and destroyed. The best preventive 
against the borer is a quantity of air-slacked lime, 
or unleached ashes, laid close around the trees. 





bearing, but the trees are very short lived. The 
poorest soil for the peach is a heavy, compact clay. 
A pit may be dug, and sand, compost, chip manure, 
and other light, warm substances put in as a seat 
for trees. Slight mounds may be raised on wet 
soil, and, by careful tillage, with light manure and 
sand, good, healthy trees may be obtained. The 
very best soil for the peach is a deep, rich, sandy 
loam; but where this does not exist, effort should 
be made to secure a similar soil for the treeto stand 
in, by artifitial means. On very light soil, the roots 
of the trees are too near the top of the ground to 
admit the plow without injury. A top-dressing of 
manure may be harrowed in, and the soil thus kept 
sufficiently loose, without injury to the roots. In 
heavy soil, where the roots run deep, cultivation 
with the plow is highly beneficial. Summer crops 
may also be taken, without injury to the trees, nor 
do the trees for two or three years detract much 
from the crops. The peach pays better for thorough 
tillage than most people are aware. if we may judge 
from the almost universal neglect of them. Thou- 
sands of localities have been condemned for peach 
growing, simply because no attention has been paid 
to their proper cultivation. 

Tux Bores.—This is the great bane of the peach 





Some people fear to use ashes around their peach 
trees, or lime that has not been robbed of the 
most of its alkaline properties, but in this opinion 
they are erroneous. A young man in Pennsylvania 
a few years since, came in possession of his father’s 
property, and turned off a widow who had resided 
for a long time on one corner of the estate. He 
desired to pull down the cottage, and the poor 
widow, who had reared her children there, and nur- 
tured a little orchard of choice peach trees, felt 
highly indignant at being obliged to quit all her 
endearing associations, and especially the orchard ; 
and the more so, as the new landlord refused to 
make her any compensation for her improvements, 
She determined that he should not enjoy the profit 
of her peach trees. With the intention of killing 
them, she poured hot lye around the roots of every 
tree. But instead of seeing them wither and die, 
she was surprised to see them bearing finer fruit, 
and more abundantly than ever before. Her effort 
for revenge turned out a benefit, and she became 
wiser, if not better. 

Tux YeLtLtows.—This disease is so called from 
the leaves turning yellow. No cure is known for it, 
but the tree should at once be torn out, root and 
branch, and burned, as the disease is known to be 
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infectious. It is generally, if not always, propaga- 
ted in new localities, by planting seeds or budding 
from unhealthy trees. Great care should be taken 
to guard against this evil. 

Pruning should be done as early in the spring 
as may be—say the first of March. The first bear- 
ing year the proper mode of pruning is shortening 
in, or cutting off half the last year’s growth all 
round the head of the tree, and also of the inner 
branches. This course should be ptrsued during 
the life of the tree, and is practiced by the best 
fruit-growers in this country. 











Physiological Department. 


y/THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN. 


Having, in a former number of the Journal, 
spoken of the skin as a perspiratory apparatus, 
and also of its exhalations, we have thought that it 
might not be uninteresting to continue this sub- 
ject further, on the functions of the skin in 
general—its anatomy and physiology. We have 
always found that in proportion as the offices 
of the skin were understood, was the desire to 
attend to its health. Stupid indeed is that mind, 
which is not awakened to a lively interest, and 
that does not feel the importance of this subject, 
in considering the vast number of organs inti- 
mately connected with the skin, and the close 
relation which subsists between the cutaneous 
surface, and every other portion of the human 
frame. 

By actual observation with the microscope, 
some of our physiologists have counted within 
one square inch, on the palm of the hand, 3,528 
perspiratory pores. Now, each of the pores 
being the aperture of a little tube, of almost a 
quarter of an inch in length, it follows, that in 
the square inch of skin, on the palm of the 
hand, there exists a length of tube equal to 882 
inches, or 734 feet. 

Surely such an amount of drainage as seven- 
ty-three feet, in every square inch of skin, as- 
suming this to be the average of the whole 
body, is something wonderful, and the thought 
naturally introduces itself, what if this drainage 
be obstructed? Can we adduce a stronger ar- 








BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


gument for enforcing the necessity of attention 
to the skin, than this anatomical fact? 





ANATOMY OF THE SKIN. 


This is a magnified section of the skin. 1, the epiderma, 
or scarf-skin. its external surface is hard and insensible 
4, the derma, or true skin, composed of elastic tissue 
abundantly supplied with nerves, blood-vessels, and lym- 
phatics. In this layer the sensation of the skin resides. 
5, Adipose cells ; 6,a gland and spiral perspiratory duct; 
7, straight perspiratory duct; 8, hairs; 9, short ducts, sup- 
plying nourishment to the hair from glands; 2 and 3, coni- 
cal ridges o1 the skin, as seen in the palm of the hand, these 
appertain alike to the true and the scarf skin. 

On the ends of the fingers, where the ridges 
of the sensitive layer of the true skin are some- 
what finer than in the palm of the hand, the 
number of pores, on the square inch, exceeds 
that of the palm. As an estimate of the length 
of the tube of the perspiratory system of the 
whole surface of the body, it is thought that 
2,800 might be taken as a fair average of the 
number of pores in the square inch, and 700, 
consequently, as the number of inches in 
length. Now, the number of square inches of 
surface, in a man of ordinary length and bulk, 
is 2,500; according to this estimate we shall 
have the number of pores seven millions, and 
the number of inches of perspiratory tube, one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand, or 
forty-eight thousand yards, or nearly twenty- 
eight miles of perspiratory capillary tube in the 
human system ! ! 

The skin may be considered as a curiously 
fitted envelope, formed of the most delicate 
network, whose meshes are minute, and whose 
threads are multiplied even to infinity. They 
are so minute that nothing can be seen, by the 
eye, passing through them, and yet they dis- 
charge every moment when in health, myriads 
of superfluous incumbrances from the body. 
This great amount of vapor, which constitutes 
what is called insensible perspiration, arising 
from the warm business transacted within the 
body, is carried off by these real, though imper- 
ceptible funnels, 

It has been proved, by actual experiment, 
that the healthy individual daily, and insensibly, 
perspires more than three pounds weight of su- 








perfluous and impure humors on an average, 
though this amount depends very much on cir- 
cumstances. Some have estimated the amount 
as two-thirds of all that is taken into the sys- 
tem. Who, then, can rightly appreciate the 
evil, pain, and misery, that must inevitably re- 
sult to the person if these pores are obstructed, 
and this vast amount of morbid matter is retain- 
ed in the body. The blood being loaded with 
this impurity, carries it to every fibre and tissue 
of the whole man, and hence we perceive that 
every form of disease may arise from this pri- 
mary obstruction in the cutaneous surface. 

The threads which make up this network are 
so multiplied, that the point of the smallest 
needle cannot pass even through this skin with- 
out peircing some one of these threads, and 
drawing blood. So we have, besides the pores 
above mentioned, a minute anartamoses of the 
capillary veins and arteries, and such an infinite 
number of nerves, and absorbents, that it might 
be said that the true skin is made up of nerves, 
blood-vessels, and absorbents. 

By this organization we are placed in imme- 
diate connection with the surrounding atmos- 
phere, which particularly affects us through the 
skin, and exerts its influence on our health. 
We also feel, directly through this medium, the 
qualities of the air, cold, heat, pressure, and 
rarefaction. 

Important as is the skin to external life, it is 
no less so to the internal economy of the body, 
where it appears to be peculiarly designed to 
preserve the grand equilibrium, of the different 
systems, by which the frame is supported in its 
vital and animal functions. If any stagnation, 
accumulation, or irregularity, arise in the fluids, 
the skin is the great and ever-ready conductor 
through which the superfluous particles are 
separated, the noxious volatilized, and the fluids 
stagnating in their course, are effectually: at- 
tenuated. 

By the healthy exercise of the cutaneous sur- 
face, many forms of disease may be suppressed 
in their early stages, and those which have al- 
ready taken place, may be most effectually re- 
moved. No disease can be healed without the 
co-operation of the skin. To illustrate this 

let us suppose six individuals to be expos- 
ed to cold and dampness, and all should “ take 
cold,” as we term it. Now no two are affected 
alike, one will have a sore throat, another a 
eatarrhal affection, a third will have pleurisy, a 
fourth will suffer from rheumatism, a fifth will 
be attacked with general fever, and the last will 
shiver with the ague. Whence this difference ? 
It simply arises from the constricted state of 
the skin, which prevents the morbid matter from 
passing off, and hence it is carried by the circu- 
lation to the weakest organ in the system, the 
throat, head, lungs, &c. Here then we see the 
great art of the physician consists in the proper 
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management of this organ—the skin—for in 
proportion as we get up a normal action in the 
cutaneous surface, do we perceive that the 
health is restored. 














Educational Department. 


“Vv EDUCATION! 
NUMBER VIII. 
BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 








We proceed, as proposed in our last article, to 
disprove the popular opinion that the affections are 
located in the viscera of the chest and abdomen. 

The following facts and considerations are 
thrown together very hastily and perhaps with 
too little order for effect, but they are given as 
much to indicate the proper method of the in- 
quiry as to attain its end :— 

Many animals, endowed with certain feelings 
are quite destitute of the organs to which this 
hypothesis ascribes them—lInsects, subject to an- 
ger and hate have neither liver nor bile; or, if 
microscopic facts of the negative kind be doubt- 
ful, it is at least certain that lambs of the gentlest 
temper have as large livers as the most pugna- 
cious dogs of the same size. Generally—the 
dog, the sheep, the lion, the horse, the tiger, and 
the wild boar, have viscera and nervous arrange- 
ments in the great cavities of the trunk not at 
all different in those respects which, according 
to the theory in dispute, must account for their 
difference of propensities and passions. They 
are marked, in fact, by no peculiarities of visce- 
ral structure but such as the digestion of their 
dissimilar aliments require. 

Again: the organs in the chest and abdomen 
of young children are in high activity and per- 
fection, and are even more excitable and vigorous 
than in adults; yet several of the feelings at- 
tributed to them, (such as compassion, friend- 
ship, conscience, and religious hope, and faith,) 
either appear not at all, or in a very inferior de- 
gree. The heart, for instance, is fully developed 
and very active long before all the loves ascribed 
to it are manifested at all, and the manifestation 
in no period of life is in any constant proportion 
to the development of the organ. 

Again: complete idiots have all these organs, 
sometimes in great perfection of power and in 
full health, but none of the feelings that by this 
doctrine should belong to them. 

Again: the feelings are not deranged invari- 





ably in proportion as the viscera are diseased. 
It is not denied that their morbid states are oc- 
casionally the cause of moral disease, (and 
alienation, of the intellect also, though only the 
emotions are said to be seated in the diseased 
parts,) but such diseases, it would be easy to 
demonstrate, result directly from morbid actions 
propagated to the brain from their primitive seat 
in the viscera, and so result in mental and moral 
disturbance. 

Furthermore: it is a principle in the animal 
economy that every organic part performs only 
one function—a principle of the highest import- 
ance in the study of the vital laws, and capable 
of the clearest elucidation, (which is deferred 
till we consider the subject of mental analysis 
and the plurality of the mental organs.) 

But this doctrine would make the heart of the 
tiger, which circulates his biood, the seat of his 
cruelty, and, to add contradictions to confusion, 
it makes that of the lamb the organ of meek- 
ness! In the human subject it is hardened with 
such quantities and contrarieties of work as 
are quite sufficient to derange and break it in 
the happiest individual—it must do up our 
loving of all sorts, and every variety of hating; 
our hoping, and doubting, and believing; fight- 
ing and fearing; rejoicing and sorrowing, and, 
indeed, everything else that takes the form of 
feeling in our complex experiences! Tone and 
temperament of body have, indeed, much to do 
with our emotional nature and moral character, 
but it is only as giving tone and temperament 
that the liver, lungs, heart, and spleen have any 
modifying influence upon our feelings. It is 
impossible that they should be the immediate 
instruments of the effective powers, and pas- 
sional impulses. 

It is true that the emotions so ascribed to 
these parts of the body are felt in them, and 
much of the foree of passion is often expended 
upon them. Joy and sorrow suspend the appe- 
tite; grief affects the lungs, and sighs and groans 
indicate the seat of the corporeal suffering, as 
well as give it its natural expression. In fear 
the heart flutters as if it struggled for flight ; 
and in honest indignation swells as high and 
beats as boldly as might serve for the elocution 
of the sentiment; but all these and many other 
conspicuous affections of these viscera no more 
entitle them to claim the office of producing the 
feelings, than the eyes that stream with pity, 
the lips that quiver in anger, or the knees that 
smite each other in affright, may justly claim to 
be the seats of compassion, rage and fear. Those 
affections of the heart, stomach, eyes, lungs, 
lips, and limbs, are like effects of actions begun 
in a distant part, the brain, and are propagated 
to them by virtue of those sympathies which 
link all the parts of the frame into unity of 
suffering and harmony of action, so that “ when 
one member suffers all the others suffer with it, 
and when one member is honored all the others 





rejoice with it.” Whatever be the necessity 
and use of these sympathies which thus involve 
the whole fubric, (as its parts are severally more 
or less nearly related to the center of life,) in 
acommon weal or woe, and establish the inti- 
mate reciprocities of body and mind, the integral 
life is ordained in such arrangements of the cor- 
poreal structure as abundantly secures it. The 
viscera of the great cavities are by the great 
sympathetic nerve connected with the spinal cord, 
the brain, and with each other, and by the pneu- 
mogastric, a lesser sympathetic nerve, with the 
organs of voice, the eyes, nose, tongue, and 
with other parts of the brain. Now because of 
this universality of connection, a sensation in 
any particular organ is not sufficient proof that 
the change felt originated there where it is first 
perceived; nor, on the other hand, need the free 
play of these sympathies confuse the inferences 
of science drawn from such facts. Legitimate 
reasoning, nevertheless, finds a safe clue through 
the labyrinth, and rests upon certainties in the 
issue. 

We conclude from all these considerations 
that the popular and poetic language which 
seems to except moral emotions from among the 
functions of the brain, is only figurative and not 
at all philosophical, though not the less beauti- 
ful and effective for the service in which it is 
employed. 

The discussion of the doctrine which credits > 
the production, instrumentally, of the propensi- 
ties and sentiments of our nature to the breath- 
ing, circulating, and digestive organs might have 
been spared if only its own proper conclusions 
were aimed at, but it is given now for other ser- 
vices which it is expected to render some other 
day. It helps, too, to impress the proposition 
that the mind is manifested by the material or- 
ganization, and that the brain is its immediate 
instrument, by impressing the method of philos- 
ophizing by which that proposition is sustained. 
The mental manifestations must be brought 
clearly within the region and rule of the mate- 
rial laws so far as they are really incarnated and 
phenomenally dependent, or we shall be thinking 
metaphysies over our studies in physics, and by 
a compensating blunder, perhaps, mixing up a 
muddy materialism with the highest specula- 
tions in the domain of spirit. 


INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS 
IN RESTRAINING VICE, 
BY P. L. BUELL. 

Law originated with the eternal mind. Before 
man was created, laws were instituted by which 
a universe of worlds were kept in perfect order 
and regularity. The Creator of the world ad- 
mits of no disorder in the ‘universe. When 
man was created and placed in the Garden of 
Eden, he had certain commands given him, to 
which were annexed a penalty for their violation. 
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These commands originated with Jehovah him- 
self, who is the author of human government. 
Man, being free to act for himself, violates the 
laws of God, and thus brings misery upon him- 
self. 


Jesus Christ came into the world, not to de- 
stroy the law, but to fulfill it. And in fulfilling 
what was spoken of him by the prophets, it was 
necessary that he should take the “ government 
on his shoulder.” It was also said of him, that 
“of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end.” The code of laws es- 
tablished by Moses differed materially from that 
promulgated by the Prince or Peace. By the 
law of the former, the adulterer was punished 
with death—the latter says, “ go and sin no 
more.” If mankind would do “by nature the 
things contained in the law,” there would be no 
necessity of restraining the actions of men by 
human enactments. 


Governments are naturally divided into three 
classes. The first is where the law of force 
exists, and then those who have the most physical 
power bear sway. All savage nations must be 
included in this class, and some that profess to 
be enlightened ought to be ranked with them. 
The second is where the law of justice is re- 
garded, which denotes an advanced state of 
knowledge and civilization. The third is the 
law of love, as given by Christ, which never has 
been fully carried into effect by nations, or, with 
a few exceptions, by individuals. It is a melan- 
choly fact that civilized nations are still governed 
in their conduct by the law of force ;‘ for they 
engage in wars of conquest without any justifi- 
able cause, and in war the motto is, “might 
makes right.” Many persons, with the light of 
the gospel and of truth shining upon them, 
pretend to believe that war is the natural state 
of man, and therefore justifiable. This feeling 
is a relic of barbarism, and can only be eradicated 
from the mind by instilling into it, in early life, 
the heaven-born principles of the law of kind- 
ness, 


Bonaparte was governed in his conduct by 
the law of force, when at the point of the bay- 
onet he made kings bow in humble submission 
to the dictates of his will. His moral sense 
was so obtuse that he thought men “insane 
who would not do wrong under any temptation.” 
Those who fought with him, were not in all 
eases actuated by the law of force, neither were 
they destitute of the principle of justice. They 
were influenced in their actions by love; but it 
was the love of their leader which, when anal- 
yzed, amounts to selfishness. He being influ- 
enced in his actions by the law of force, and 
ruling a nation professing to be governed by 
the law of justice, his power was at an end 
when he was vanquished on the field of battle. 
If he had been governed in his actions by the 
law of justice, and fought only to resist op- 
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pression, and defend the rights and liberties of 
his countrymen, then he would have been “ first 
in peace” as well as “first in war,” and France 
would not have suffered him to remain in exile » 
until his death. ' 


Washington was governed by the law of 


er when he fought against British op- 


ression; and the welfare of his country, not* 
his own glory, seemed to be the motive that 
influenced him in accepting the office of Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF Of the American army. He 
had more of the law of love in his mind than 
most rulers; but he could not square his con- 
duct by it, for many, over whom he bore sway, 
needed the law of justice to be executed, that 
they might be kept fromerime. Itis impossible 
for a ruler to be governed in all his actions by 
the law of love; because the term “ruler” im- 
plies, at least, a demand for the law of justice. 
When the law of love shall have become uni+ 
versal, there will be no need of governors of | 
any kind, for no one will injure his neighbor in 
“mind, body, or estate,” if he truly and sin- 
cerely love him. We cannot expect that the 
law of kindness will be the governing principle ¢ 
of mankind, until a great moral reformation 
shall have taken place. Even among the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus Christ, protracted law 
suits are of frequent occurrence, which proves 
that they are governed in their conduct more by 
human enactments than by the law of love. 


That mankind are more easily restrained 
from vice by love, than by fear of punishment 
from a violation or the civil law, is generally 
admitted. Laws prohibiting the sale of ardent 
spirits in small quantities, frequently have the 
effect to make the intemperate take an extra 
step on the highway of drunkenness. An at- 
tempt to compel men to leave off their intem- 
perate habits by forcible measures, only tends 
to irritate them, by awakening a spirit of re- 
sistance, which otherwise might have remained 
dormant in their minds. Proof relative to t 
truth of this propositien can be adduced by re-\ 
fesring to the success of the late temperance } 
movement, the advocates of which made use of 
reason and the law of kindness alone to pursuade 
the drunkard to abandon his intemperate habits, 
Ancient writers, also, corroborate this proposi- 
tion, as will be seen by the following extracts. 

Horace says:—“ The human race, bold to 
endure all things, rushes through forbidden 
crime.” Ovid remarks :—“ We always endeavor 
to obtain that which is forbidden, and desire 
that which is denied.” Solomon says:—* Stolen 
waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” Such is the nature of the human 
mind that it longs for independence, and desires 
to be free from all human restraints. Men will 
disobey law, regardless of the penalty annexed 
to it, as long as human enactments are in force. 
The law of kindness is an emanation from 





Jehovah himself, and the germ of it exists in 
all sane minds. It has nothing to do with 
statute books, written constitutions, or articles 
of confederation, but exists in the inner man, 
and is engraven, as with a diamond’s point, in 
the secret chamber of the soul. It was mani- 
fested outwardly by the “Good Samaritan,” 
when he administered to the wants of a fellow- 
being who had been unfortunate. But its 
greatest influence will be manifested in the 
yovernment of children, both in the family 
circle and in the school-room. Gain the love 
and respect of children, and they will not 
knowingly do anything contrary to the wishes 
of those who take the charge of them. Train 
children in this way, and they will need no law 
of force to make them obey the law of kindness, 
the germ of which is implanted in their minds. 
Let those who desire the temporal well being 
of the race examine this subject in its true 
light, and they will find a field of labor, which 
if ‘engaged in, will assuredly compensate them 


bouggifully for their toil. 





Miscellaneous Department. 


PROGRESSION. 


REFORMS, AND THE OPPOSITION THERETO. 
BY JOHN PATTERSON. 








The current of human events ran on in aceord- 
ance with the all-pervading laws which an Om- 
nipotent God had ordained. Human society, at 
times, advanced, and then receded—nations rose 
and fell—philosophy and learning ascended 
high above the horizon, attained the zenith, and 
blazed awhile, then sunk down behind the hills 
of ignorance, and disappeared. The human 
world had exhibited the phenomena of action 
and reaction—the tide of human affairs had ebbed 
and flowed; but, considered all in all, man had 
progressed, and taken a higher position in the 
scale of intelligent being. 

Such had been the upward tendency of hu- 
manity, when, at a certain point of time, as the 
expectant world was on the alert for wonders 
and prodigies, and looking out for a crisis in 
human affairs, there appeared amongst men the 
Precursor of a“ better day.” He came with glad 
tidings—brought down a spark from the fire of 
heaven, and kindled therewith a divine flame in 
the souls of many. He proclaimed principles 
and precepts—confirmed them by example—e 
tablished them in the affections of his fellow- 
men, and announced them eternal and immutable. 

He was a great Moral Reformer—he leveled 
down old things with the might and energy of 
“one having authority.” His commission was 
sealed in heaven, and his weapons were those 
of truth, ‘Vith the same zeal that he pulled — 
down, he built up. He braved popular opinion ; 
disregarded the learning and authoritative religion 
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of that day, and in the face of scoffs and frowns, 
maintained the divinity of his mission; pro- 
claimed truth at once new and unpopular; taught 
meekness and forbearance “on earth, peace and 
good will towards men.” He called mankin 
from the beaten paths of error, and pointed ou 
a new and better way; and though his teachings 
conflicted with the popular dogmas of his age 
and nation, he faltered not, but announced the 
beginning of a new moral era. 

_ The bold hand with which Jesus—for it was 
he—struck down the errors of the past, and 
built up the truth of the future, alarmed all 
Jewry. Conservatism mustered its forces— 
armed them—gave them authority, and sent 
them against the Innovator. Their watchword 
was “blasphemer;” their armor, popular ig- 
norance and prejudice ; their weapons, sophistry, 
bitter denunciations, and appeals to vulgar pas- 
sions. They entered upon the service with zef], 
for every man 


“ —— felt as though himself were he, 
On whose sole arm hung victory.” 


And their cause so sacred—the defense of the 
holy religion their God had given them—they 
went forth to save their altars and their oracles. 

The Scribes, Pharisees, priests, rulers, hypo- 
crits, and all, did their work of persecution in 
the sacred name of religion—the religion of their 
fathers—in the holy name of God. The people 
whom they excited, doubtless cast their reproach- 
es upon Jesus in all sincerity; while their inves- 
tigators avowed themselves the agents of a prov- 
ident parent, to preserve, untarnished and pure, 
the oracles and precepts of truth. They were 
the very sublimation of sanctimoniousness, and 
heaven’s favorites, because, forsooth, they were 
popular, and made long prayers in public places. 
Such were the enemies of Jesus, and such they 
presumed their cause and their warfare. 

But Jesus was not to be crushed so easily. 
His mission was a high one; God was on his 
side, and truth in his service was making its 
conquests. He felt his power, and knew that 
what seemed to his servants altars, temples, and 
holy religion, were only bigotry, ignorance, pride, 
empty ceremony, habit, and hypocrisy. So he 
declared, and listening multitudes heard. He 
inspired teachers—infused his spirit into kindred 
souls, and many joyfully enlisted under his ban- 
ner, and did battle in his cause. That cause 
was reform. 

Such is the conflict, sooner or later, between 


"ho and truth. The cause of the one goes 


down, and the other is crowned with success. 
Error loses champion after champion, and at 
last has not a devotee to shield it in its dying 
moments, or intreat the mercy of its triumphant 
foes—not a mourner, when it dies, to recount 
’! its virtues and its prowess, and perform the ob- 
sequies. Like an Egyptian condemned, it is at 





last denied the rites of decent burial, and is left 
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—aye, put in the most public place—the high 
way of history—to provoke the ridicule and sar- 
casm of after times. Truth, however, makes 
P one proselyte after another, hopeful and enthu- 
siastic. Its armies become more numerous and 


—its dominions extend and strengthen, and at 
tength become permanent and universal. 

But the orthodoxy of the synagogues was not 
so meek and yielding, as to endure such a bril- 
liant triumph, without an effort to arrest its con- 
summation. They brought false accusations 
against Jesus, and with wicked hands they nailed 
him to the cross, Moral force was found too 
feeble, tardy, and uncertain; they wanted some- 
thing summary and decisive. Physical force 
had virtues unknown to the moral; they slew 
the champion, and hoped thereby to crush the 
cause. But poor, weak, deluded man! those 
* apa sae of virtue, which Jesus taught, directly 

at variance with the veng ned code of 
the Jews, are as lasting as the Eternal himself. 
They exist in the nature of things—God is their 
author—they are stamped upon the universe of 
fe and no power can erase them. They may 





lose for a time their throne in the human soul, 
but they will eternally strive for dominion there, 

till their reign becomes incessant, universal, and 
\enduring. The Christian innovations existing in 
the institutions of nature, achieved a victory 
then, and they are destined to meet with triumph 
after triumph, until there are no more enemies 
to conquer. 

It is a law that holds good with sects and 
parties, that at first, however pure, they at length 
become corrupted. At their origin, they are 
watched and persecuted, and hence they are 
careful to conduct themselves so as not to incur 
merited censure. They are actuated, indeed, by 
a higher motive. Having dared to abandon what 
is popular, and embrace what seems to them 
purer and better, they strive to do right, and 
avoid evil from motives of conscience. 

>rogress turns the truth of the past into false- 
ood, and brings jewels, undreamed of, from 
heaven. The votaries: f truth amongst mankind 
regret the former, and take possession of the 
latter. A church, or a party is organized, and 
at length becomes popular—then refuses to join 
the monarch of progress—clings to the errors of 
the times in which it originated—relies upon its 
present good name for future reputation, and at 
last becomes absolutely corrupted, and starts 
from its own festering body the particles too 
pure to associate therewith. Such, in the ad- 
vaneing stages of society, is a law which holds, 
perhaps, universally true. 

This law applies with all its force to the re- 
ligious order to which the teachings of Jesus 
gave rise. The immediate followers of that 
Great Teacher exemplified the precepts of their 
master, and were a “ shining light” to the world. 
They stood in advance of their times—were the 





mighty. It takes one stronghold after ‘od aif 





reformers of that period—the promoters of hete- 
rodoxy amongst the Jews and Gentiles. They 
were the pure men of that day, but unfortu- 
nately their doctrines at length became popular. 
Constantine shared his power with the humble 
followers of the carpenter’s son—made them dig- 
nitaries in the church and state. This hastened 
the decline of the church, already begun, and it 
became the servile creature of the times. The 
barbarians overrun the Roman empire, and the 
church. They made the latter as degraded, and 
brute-like as themselves. The priesthood ac- 
commodated the administration of religion to 
the demands of a sensual and barbarous laity. 
Forms took the place of reality, and the simple 
virtues of Jesus were supplanted by supersti- 
tions, rites, and ceremonies, intended to obviate 
the necessity of a holy life, by purchasing heaven 
without it. Such was the state of the church 
when another reformer arose. 

He attacked, with a daring hand, the empty 
ceremonies and brutalizing practices of the au- 
thoritative religion. Christendom was prepared 
for the bold onset—light had begun to dawn, 
and a response to the reformer’s voice went up 
from the best and noblest. The movement be- 
came general and simultaneous—different locali- 
ties returned the echoes of each other—numer- 
ous laborers went forth to the field, and their 
hearts beat with hope, for the morning twilight 
of a glorious day was gleaming around them. 

The conservatives of error began to tremble— 
rude hands were pulling down their altars, de- 
filing their temples, interfering with their hopes 
of heaven, and annihilating their safe-conducts 
thither. It was not to be endured, and the notes 
of the trumpet called the faithful to resistance. 
Their weapons, and their warfare, have already 
been described in their prototypes of an earlier 
period. They signally failed, in this instance, as 
in that, to accomplish the purposes intended. 
The principles of freedom and virtue they were 
meant to crush, have gained strength with pro- 
gress from that time to this, and are destined to 
an ultimate and eternal triumph. Such were 
Luther and his enemies—such the reform, and 


the war waged against it. 





MORBID IMPULSES. 


[We commend the following, from Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, to our readers. Looking at the 
various opinions and actions of man, in a Phreno- 
logical point of view, we have been enabled to 
solve questions not explainable by any other phi- 
losophy. Persons, who are continually having re- 
markable visions, may, if they can reason from 
cause to effect, find that they grow out of a warped 
or diseased mind. These strange visions are pro- 
duced by causes, always traceable, and they affoyd 
the philosopher exceeding interest. Delirium tre- 
mens, insanity, and mental hallucinati the 
consequences of undue cerebral excitement, pro- 
duced with or without artificial stimulants. The 
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mirror here presented, will enable some folks to 
see themselves, especially those who are so unrea- 
sonably full of wonder. ] 

“Please, sir, it’s seven o'clock, and here’s your 
hot water.” I half awoke, reflected moodily on the 
unhappy destiny of early risers; and finally, after 
many turns and grunts, having decided upon defy- 
ing all engagements and duties, I fell asleep once 
more. In an instant I was seated in the pit of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, gazing upon the curtain, and, in 
common with a large and brilliant audience, 
anxiously awaiting its rising, and the appearance 
of Duprez. The curtain does rise; the orchestra 
are active; Duprez has bowed her thanks to an 


applauding concourse ; and the opera is half con- 
luded; when, just as the theatre is hushed into 





deathless silence for the great aria which is to test 
Duprez’s capacity and power, a mad impulse seizes 
hold of me. I have an intense desire to yell. I 
feel as if my life and my eternal happiness depend 
upon my emulating a wild Indian, or a London 
“coster” boy. I look around on the audience; I 
see their solemn faces; I note the swelling bosom 

_ of the cantatrice, the rapt anxiety of the leader, 
and the dread silence of the whole assembly, and I 
speculate on the surprise and confusion a loud war- 
whoop yell would create ; and though I foresee an 
ignominious expulsion, perhaps broken limbs and 
disgraceful exposure in the public prints, I cannot 
resists the strange impulse; and throwing myself 
back in my stall, I raised a wild ery, such asa 
circus clown gives when he vaults into the arena, 
and ties himself up into a knot by way of introduc- 
tion. I had not under-calculated the confusion, but 
I had under-calculated the indignation. In an in- 
stant all eyes are upon me—from the little piccolo 
player in the corner of the orchestra to the 
diamonded duchess in the private box; cries of 
“Shame! turn him out!” saluted me on all sides; 
my neighbors seize me by the collar, and call for 
the police; and in five minutes, ashamed, bruised, 
and wretched, I am ejected into the Haymarket, 
and on my way to Bow-street. 

“ Please, sir, it’s nine o’clock now; and Mr. Biggs 
has been, sir; and he couldn’t wait, sir; and he’ll 
come again at two.” 

I sit up in bed, rub my eyes, and awake to con- 
sciousness of two facts—namely, that I have not 
kept a very particular engagement, and that I have 
had a strange dream. I soon forget the former, 
but the latter remains with me for a long time very 
vividly. It was a dream, I know; but still it was 
so true to what might have occurred, that I half 
fancy I shall recognize myself among the police in- 
telligence in my daily paper; and when I have 
read the “Times” throughout, and find it was in- 
deed a dream, the subject still haunts me, and_I sit 
for a long time musing upon those singular morbid 
desires and impulses which all men more or less 
experience. 

What are they? Do they belong strictly to the 
domain of physics or of metaphysics? How nearly 
are they allied to insanity? May there not bea 
species of spiritual intoxication created by imma- 
terial alcohol, producing, through the medium of 
the mind, the same bodily absurdities as your fluid 





alcohol produces through the directer agency of the 
body itself? How far can they be urged as exten- 
uating or even defending misdemeanors and crimes ? 
To guide me in my speculations, I run over a few 
cases that I can call to mind at once. 

There is the general fact, that no sooner have 
you mounted toa great eminence, than a mysteri- 
ous impulse urges you to cast yourself over into 
space, and perish. Nearly all people feel this; 
nearly all conquer it in this particular; but some 
do not; and there may be a great doubt as to 
whether all who have perished from the tops of 
the monuments have been truly suicides. Then, 
again, with water: when you see the clear river 
sleeping beneath—when you see the green waves 
dancing round the prow—when you hear and see 
the roaring fury of a cataract—do you not as surely 
feel a desire to leap into it, and be absorbed in ob- 
livion? What is that impulse but a perpetual 
calenture!—or may not the theory of calentures 
be all false, and the results they are reported to 
cause be in reality the results of morbid impulses ? 
I have sat on the deck of a steamer, and looked 
upon the waters as they chafed under the perpetual 
scourging of the paddles; and I have been com- 
pelled to bind myself to the vessel by a rope, to 
prevent a victory to the morbid impulses that have 
come upon me. Are not Ulysses and the Syrens 
merely a poetic statement of this common feeling ? 


But one of the most singular instances of mor- 
bid impulses in convection with material things, 
exists in the case of a young man who not very 
long ago visited a large iron manufactory. He 
stood opposite a huge hammer, and watched with 
great interest its perfectly regular strokes. At 
first it was beating immense lumps of crimson 
metal into thin, black sheets; but the supply be- 
coming exhausted, at last it only descended on the 
polished anvil. Still the young man gazed intently 
on its motions ; then he followed its strokes with a 
corresponding motion of his head; then his left 
arm moved to the same tune; and finally, he de- 
liberately placed his fist upon the anvil, and in a 
second it was smitten to a jelly. The only explan- 
ation he could afford was that he felt an impulse 
to do it; that he knew he should be disabled ; that 
he saw all the consequences in a misty kind of 
manner; but that he still felt a power within, above 
sense and reason—a morbid impulse, in fact, to 
which he succumbed, and by which he lost a good 
right hand. This incident suggests many things, 
besides proving the peculiar nature and power of 
morbid impulses. Such things, for instance, as a 
law of sympathy on a scale hitherto undreamt of, 
as well as a musical tune pervading all things. 

But the action of morbid impulses and desires is 
far from being confined to things material. Witness 
the occurrence of my dream, which, though a dream, 
was true in spirit. More speeches, writings, and 
actions of humanity have their result in morbid im- 
pulse than wWe have an idea of. Their territory 
stretches from the broadest farce to the deepest 
tragedy. I remember spending an evening at Mrs. 
Cantaloupe’s, and being seized with an impulse to 
say a very insolent thing. Mrs. Cantaloupe is the 
daughter of a small pork’ butcher, who having 





married the scapegrace younger son of a rich man 
by a sudden sweeping away of elder brethren 
found herself at the head of a mansion in Belgravia, ° 
and of an ancient family. This lady’s pride of 
place, and contempt for all beneath her, exceeds 
anything I have ever yet seen or heard of; and, 
one evening when she was canvassing the claims of J 
a few parvenu families in her usual tranchant and 
haughty manner, an impulse urged me to cry, at 
the top of my voice, “Madam, your father was a 
little pork butcher—you know he was |” 

In vain I tried to forget the fact; in vain I held ‘ 
my hands over my mouth to prevent my shouting 
out these words. The more I struggled against it, 
the more powerful was the impulse; and I only 
escaped it by rushing headlong from the room and 
from the house. When I gained my own cham- 
bers, I was so thankful that I had avoided this gross 
impertinence that I could not sleep. 

This strange thraldom to a morbid prompting 
not unfrequently has its outlet in crimes of the 
deepest dye. When Lord Byron was sailing from 
Greece to Constantinople, he was observed to stand 


yr 
over the sleeping body of an Albanian, with a ( 
poniard in his hand; and, after a little time, to turn 


away muttering, “I should like to know how aman 
feels who has committed a murder!” There can 
be no doubt that Lord Byron, urged by a morbid 
impulse, was on the very eve of knowing what he 
desired ; and not a few crimes have their origin in 
a similar manner. The facts exist; the evidence is 
here in superabundance ; but what to do with it ? 
Can a theory be made out? I sit and reflect. 


There are two contending parties in our constitu- 
tion—mind and matter, spirit and body—which in 
their conflicts produce nearly all the ills that fiesh “ 
is heir to. The body is the chief assailant, and 
generally gains the victory. Look how our writers 
are influenced by bile, by spleen, by indigestion ; 
how families are ruined by a bodily ailment sap- 
ping the mental energy of their heads. But the 
spirit takes its revenge in a guerilla war, which is 
incessantly kept up by these morbid impulses—an 
ambuscade of them is ever lurking to betray the 
too confident body. Let the body be unguarded for 
an instant, and the spirit shoots forth its morbid im 
pulse; and if the body be not very alert, over it 
goes into the sea, into the house-tops, or iffto the 
streets and jails. In most wars the country where 
the fighting takes place suffers most. In this case 
man is the battle-ground; and he must and will 
suffer so long as mind and matter, spirit and body, 
do not co-operate amicably—so long as they fight 
together, and are foes. Fortunately, the remedy 
can be seen. If the body do not aggress, the spirit 
will not seek revenge. If you keep the body from 
irritating, and perturbing, and stultifying the mind 
through its bile, its spleen, its indigestion, its brain, 
the mind will most certainly never injure, stultify, 
or kill the body by its mischievous guerilla tactics, 
by its little, active, imp-like agents—morbid im- 
pulses. We thus find that there is a deep truth in 
utilitarianism after all—the rose-color romancings 
of chameleon writers. To make a man a clear-= 
judging member of society, doing wise actions in 
the present moment, and saying wise and beautiful 
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things for all time, a great indispensable is—to see 
that the house that his spirit has received to dwell 
in be worthy the wants and capabilities of its noble 
occupant. 


—_~+0 on ——____———- 

Ivsanrry From Tawanteo Love.—A young man 

«named Gregory, who was sent up on the steamer 

Buckeye, from the South, to enter a novitiate for the 

priesthood, at Bardstown, gave evident symptoms 

of derangement on the passage up, which caused 
him to be put in restraint. Yesterday, as the boat 
was coming through the canal, he was released, and 
very soon after made a violent assault on the 
steward of the boat, knocking him down, and as- 
saulting others. He was instantly taken in and 
confined again. 

We learn that he has been intended by his father 
for the life of celibacy requsite for the priesthood, 
but had become violently enamored of and attached 
to a young lady, who returned his passion. Paren- 
tal authority interposed, and the “course of true 
love ” was interrupted by his being sent from home 
to enter upon his religious exercises. The stroke 
was too much for his ardent and too susceptible 
heart, and his brain maddened to such a degree as 
to overthrow his reason, and render him a furious 
maniac. 

We understand that he brought letters to a re- 
spectable house in this city, to which the captain 
would apply to take care of him ; otherwise, to ob- 
tain a permit for him at the Marine Hospital, till 
he is restored to reason, or is attended to by his 
friends —Louisville Democrat. 

[A well balanced brain, or an acquaintance with 
Phrenology, would have saved this young man. 

« Insanity results from the excessive action of a 
particular portion of the brain. We have, there- 
fore, every variety of insanity. In its milder form 
the individual is pronounced eccenéric, while those 
more advanced are said to be “ warped”—but as 
“they are harmless no artificial restraint is necessary. 
Others lose all self-control and become frantic, and 
crazy. Such cases require the most careful treat- 
ment, in order to restore the mind to a harmonious 
balance. Persons of a nervous temperament are 
more liable to become insane than others. Stimu- 
lants of all sorts should be avoided by those pre- 
disposed to insanity. The use of tobacco, tea, and 
coffee, are especially exciting, and effect the ner- 
vous system unfavorably. 

The friends of this young man took a wrong 
course to subdue his passion. When will men learn 
that no system of religion which would crush any 
of man’s primitive powers, such as the celibacy of 
the priesthood, is in harmony with the law of God, 
or the nature of man? “A Bishop,” says the Apos- 
tle Paul, “ should be the husband of one wife,” and 
St. Peter himself had a wife. Woman was made 
for man; and the first recorded command of God 
had reference to mans connubial relations. Con- 
strained celibacy tends to animal indulgence or cor- 
rupt imagination, or breaks out, as in the above 
case, in insanity. 
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He who is too proud to acknowledge that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday will hug error 
till he dies. 
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Tae Naturat History or Man; showing his Three 
Aspects of Prant, Beast, and ANGEL : 

I, Pant Lire, comprising the Nutritive Ap- 
paratus. 
IL Beast Lire, or Soul, the Phrenological 

Faculties. 

IIL Aneet Lire, or Spirit, Jehovah's likeness in 

Man. 

By Joun B, Newman, M. D., President of Harrods- 
burg Female College, and Author of various 
works on the Natural Sciences. Illustrated with 
engravings. Price, for the mail edition, 50 
cents, Published by Fowlers and Wells: New 
York. 


Such is the title of a new work, of three hundred 
12mo. pages, just issued from the press. The ob- 
jects of which are given in the Autsor’s Prerace, 
as follows :— 


Many years ago, I accidentally noticed, in a ne- 
glected garden-spot, some rose, potato, and stramo- 
nium plants growing together, side by side. I 
asked myself why it was that things so opposite in 
character, beautiful flowers, nutritive diet, and nar- 
cotic poison, should spring from the same plot of 
quest For a long time I was utterly unable to 
give a satisfactory answer, though an irresistible 
impulse led me continually to think upon and ex- 
amine the subject. At length nature replied to m 
interrogatories, and light began to break, whic 
gradually increased to the splendor of noonday. I 
recognized two powers, which held control over 
matter diverse to each other, but inducing harmony 
by their joint operation. These were the chemical 
and mechanical forces and the Vital Principle—the 
Pullers-down and the Builders-up of nature. The 
plants I had observed were, in common with their 
kind, produced from seeds. Each of these seeds 
had a living inhabitant, united with a portion of or- 
ganized matter, the whole inclosed in a husk. The 
Pullers-down, in endeavoring to decompose the 
seed, had stimulated its life powers, which, thus 
aroused to action, began evolving, seizing atomic 
particles, and combining them to suit its wants. As 
it expanded it carried the atoms along with it, giv- 
ing them shape and proportion, until it has reached 
its type of perfection, provided for the perpetuation 
of its species, and answered all the purposes of its 
creation. Why it left its habitation, and what be- 
come of it afterward, is also explainable. Five 
propertios of the Life Power, or five different modes 
of operation, were seen in all the entire Vegetable 
Kingdom, which thus became the exponent of Nu- 
trition and Reproduction. 

Ascending the living scale, animals display the 
working of the same five peat, for the same 
purposes. In consequence, however, of the addition 
of a nervous system to the apparatus of the life 
power, two new properties are manifested ; and the 
possession of this system consequently divides ani- 
mals from veguidilen, Still continuing upward, I 
found that successive additions of nervous matter 
occasioned the display of new powers, and the 
Animal Kingdom became the exponent of Feeling 
and Intelligence. Fnally, [reached man, and, tra- 
cing him like the rest, from the embryo state, I dis- 
covered that he passed through a gradual and well- 
defined metamorphosis, beginning with the plant 
life, and successively passing through the various 
stages of the animal, until the highest has been 
reached. This method inevitably led me into Phre- 
nology, to which I had, from ignorance, been pre- 
viously opposed. I became convinced that there 
was a foundation in nature for the doctrine of a 
plurality of faculties, and that each had a special 
organ in the brain. So far I had been engaged in 
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studying the Vital Principle solely, in its various 
degrees of exaltation. But was man only a higher 
brute, a mere bundle of instincts, governed entirely 
by outward circumstances, to whom the same law 
of cause and effect applied that was observed else- 
where in nature ? Did the scale still ascend, or 
not? I found that it did ascend, and that man was 
infinitely farther removed from the highest of the 
lower animals than they were from the plants. The 
rose differs from the orang-outang only in DEGREE, 
but man differs from the orang-outang in kinp. He 
the plant and beast lives in their greatest 
fase agree but both are only his servants, his in- 
nitely inferior subordinates ; he has besides these, 
— that make him a god in his own sphere. 
is nature declares him the lord of earth, and the 
fitting representative below of his Creator. 

It has been remarked, that whenever the true 
system of phylosophy would appear, it would con- 
verge into a focus, and show th 
many apparently opposing truths, scattered through 
the various existing systems. I made this trial, 
and began reading anew. As I perused the labors 
of others, my own views deepened and enlarged, 
and I thought I could perceive how far others had 
pursued the right track, and the point at which 
they deviated. Plato and Bacon both gave their 
support to the present views, and, more than all, 
they agreed perfectly with the literal interpretation 
of Holy Writ. So much had been done before me, 
that I much doubted whether anything new could 
be offered on the subject. I have made free use of 
the materials of others for the double purpose of 
drawing attention to their writings, and of confirm- 
ing my own positions. As the book is intended for 
the people at large, the language is plain, and all 
technical terms avoided. I would remark, in con- 
clusion, that I have endeavored, in every instance, 
to give a practical bearing to this outline of the 
Narvurat History or May. 


Than this subject, nothing within our comprehen- 
sion is more worthy of examination. Indeed, it has 
engaged the most profound intellects of the world, 
And volume after volume, with conflicting theories, 
has been presented without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Until recently writers have been 
unenlightened, in a Phrenological point of view, 
and have had no correct foundation on which to 
base a theory comprehending the Narurat History 
or May. And, even now, there is a wide field for 
intellectual speculation—but as the present genera- 
tion have advantages for investigation, superior to 
those who preceded them, it will be expected, as 
a matter of course, that more light will be imparted. 
May this volume enlighten us. 





THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL ALMANAC For 1852. 


This most popular, entertaining, and useful annual 
for 1852, is in no sense inferior to any of its prede- 
cessors. It contains, beside the usual calendars and 
calculations, a portrait of De Witt Clinton, with his 
Phrenological developments, and an interesting 
sketch of his life and labors ; also spirited portraits 
of Prof. James J. Mapes; King Louis XVIIL.; 
Mr. Fay ; Lawrence Sterne, @e wit; Frances Sar- 
gent Osgood, the poetess ; Louisa Sharp, the artist ; 
Ephraim Byrom, a great mechanical genius; Mrs. 
Coleman, a highly moral and talented woman, ac- 
companied by a description of the phrenological 
character, and a biographical sketch of each. It 
also contains the portraits of six vicious and eccen- 
tric characters from the penitentiaries and houses 
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of refuge, with a phrenological analysis of each. 
Their heads show great contrasts, and are worthy 
the study of all. A very interesting article on 
Physiognomy, illustrated with several portraits, 
showing the relation of Physiognomy and Phreno- 
logy, is worthy of special attention by all who have 
a zest for the study of mind. 

In this number there is a new feature, in an 
elaborate article on Animal Phrenology, embracing 
horses in contrast; wild and domestic dogs ; the 
lion, fox, tiger, leopard, and several kinds of deers, 
In this article, comparative Phrenology is shown in 
the clearest light, and rules are given for jndging at 
sight the mental qualities of animals, especially of 
the horse, which will enable all to decide between 
the vicious and the tractable, the stupid and the in- 
telligent. 

This work also contains articles on the progress 
and prospects of Phrenology; Jenny Lind; Wo- 
man’s Dress; Wonders of the Age ; Education— 
proper and improper ; Phrenological facts; Defini- 
tion of the Organs ; Predictions for the Future ; and 
a variety of spicy hints and suggestions on health, 
habits, self-culture, pursuits for life, &c., dc. 

The Almanac for 1851 has had a circulation of 
about THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND, and we bespeak 
for this still greater popularity. 

. Published by Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau- 
street, N. Y. Price, single, six cents, or twenty five 
copies, $1.00, mailable. 


Home Department. 


THE FOLLY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


It is not my purpose to find fault with the exist- 
ing order of society, without some weighty reasons 
for so doing, or condemn anything in the empire of 
fashion, unless it can be proved to be contrary to 
that higher law, the violation of which is sure to 
bring disquietude of mind, and consequent unhap- 
piness. 

The folly of fashionable life appears in its most 
glaring light when viewed in its desolating effects 
upon the immortal mind. Its destructive tenden- 
cies extend to all classes of society, and the poor, 
as well as the rich, are its willing slaves. The cot- 
tager, who toils early and late to obtain the means 
to support his family in a style approximating to 
the latest Paris fashions, and the enterprising and 
successful merchant, who taxes all his energies of 
body and soul to obtain the same end, are alike 
guilty of a violation of the laws of their being. 
Fashionable parties, the main object of which is 
ostentation and display, unfit the mind for the 
sterner duties of life, and if indulged in to excess, 
destroy those finer sensibilities of the soul, that 
should beat in unison with sickness and suffering. 

The evils of fashionable life are not confined to 
the openly immoral and vicious, but extend to those 
who profess to be governed in their conduct by the 
meek and Jowly Saviour. Attend a party, made 
up of members of some popular church, and the 
conversation will be far more likely to turn upon 
some new style of dress, than upon the all-import- 
aut subject of the soul's salvation. The church has 
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thus become a school of fashion, where the young 
are taught by the all-powerful influence of exam- 
ple to be vain of external adornments. 

Extravagance in dress, equipage, furniture, &c., 
may safely be numbered with the follies of fashion- 
able life. In our own country the fashions change 
so often that it is very expensive to keep pace with 
them. As society is now constituted, young per- 
sons, without an established reputation, will not be 
respected, or invited to join the first circles in town 
or city, unless their external adornments are in 
keeping with the fashionahle world. Talent, re- 
ligion, or the moral virtues, are not as, good pass- 
ports into fashionable circles as dress and a little 
smattering of politeness, combined with a very 
common accomplishment—namely, deception. 

With such a state of society, the young are 
obliged to be fashionable or lose caste. Under such 
circumstances, it is not strange that there should 
be great eagerness manifested by all classes to ob- 
tain wealth in order to become fashionable. 

But the evil does not end here. The desire for 
gain, stimulated by too intense a longing for noto- 
riety, leads to dishonesty and crime. This fre- 
quently brings disgrace, and a disgust of life is 
thereby produced ; and the unhappy individual puts 
an end to his existence with hisown hand. Suicides 
are the most common where the sway of the tyrant, 
fashion, is the most despotic. The honest peasant 
is willing to bide his time, while the denizens of 
large cities, like Paris, and some on our own conti- 
nent that import their fashions from that fashion- 
able city, grow tired of life when they have but 
just begun to live, and with a “ bare bodkin” make 
their exit to the “spirit world.” This fashionable 
way of getting out of the world will continue to 
increase, until the young shall have been thorough- 
ly educated in the science of human life, and the 
design of the Creator in giving them an existence 
on earth, 

Fashion is as despotic in its sway as the most 
tyranical despot that ever placed his iron heel upon 
the necks of his subjects. Does the cruel tyrant 
take the lives of his subjects? fashion does the 
same. Does an unfeeling monarch tax those over 
whom he rules to such a degree that poverty is the 
inevitable result ? fashion is guilty of the same un- 
kind oppression, 

Women, either from a natural fondness for dress, 
or from improper training in early life, are more 
completely under the sway of the tyrant, fashion, 
than men. They have been so deluded by its fas- 
cinating influences, in years past, that they have, 
with their own hands, deiiberately drawn the cord, 
which they knew would shorten their earthly ca- 
reer, thus proving the truth of the adage—* We 
may as well be out of the world as out of the 
fashion.” It is gratifying, however, to know that 
the dawn of a brighter day is beginning to illumine 
the fashionable world; and that the tyrant which 
has so long held the women of our country in hard 
but willing servitude, is about to lose his power to 
charm. We hope that the time is not far distant 
when the daughters of America will dress in ac- 
cordance with the laws of health—adopt a national 
costume, and cease forever to import their fashions 
from a gay and licentious foreign city. 





Akin to the folly of extravagance in dress among 
women, is the equally foolish fashion among men 
of using tobacco, Perseverance in either fashion is 
gradual suicide, as all honest physicians would 
testify, were they called upon to doit. Few, of 
all the millions in our own country, ever learn to 
use tobacco from any other motive than to gratify 
their vanity and pride, The public mind is just 
beginning to be enlightened upon the evil effects 
which follow the use of this narcotic. And fore- 
most among the evil consequences enumerated, is 
its tendency to create a thirst for alcoholic drinks. 
It has now become a fixed fact that nearly every 
confirmed drunkard makes use of tobacco in some 
form. 

“ Rey. John Pierpont states that in all his travels 
throughout the country, he found but one drunkard 
that did not use this weed.” 

The author of a very interesting and instructive 
autobiography, now being published in the Water- 
Cure Journal, says:—“ Poll me the great State of 
New York, and you cannot produce me a hundred 
men, who habitually get drunk, who in no form use 
tobacco.” 

Let the folly, nay, the sinfulness of this fashion 
be presented to the public in its true light, and pa- 
rents and all who desire the welfare of the rising 
generation, wiil do everything in their power to 
prevent those who come within the circle of their 
influence from imbibing a habit, the tendency of 
which is to lead to intemperance in the use of ar- 
dent spirits. 

Thus it will be seen that the folly of fashionable 
life is not only making slaves of millions, but like 
an overflowing stream is constantly hurrying its de- 
luded votaries to that “bourne from whence no 
traveler returns.” To do away this evil, and teach 
man to live in accordance with the laws of his being, 
is a work well worthy the attention of every lover 
of the human race. 

The evils above enumerated, like all others tend- 
ing to the same results, arise from a perversion of 
our primitive mental faculties, Perverted Arrro- 
BATIVENESS and Imrration, not guided by the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, lead mankind to follow 
ridiculous and mischievous fashions, Talk to man’s 
reason, and he will condemn the whole system of 
fashion; but with a badly educated and fevered 
Approsativensss, he will hug the viper still. One 
of the greatest errors of home education is in ad- 
dressing APrropativensss, or the sense of applause, 
on all occasions, and not the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Thus the child learns to live on applause, 
and make it the standard, the pole-star of conduct, 

P. L. B, 


THE DEATH OF LITTLE MAY. 


We have been saddened to day by the death of 
May Vincent Osgood, the youngest daughter of the 
late Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, and better 
known among the friends of her lamented mother 
as “little May.” She died at the Spingler Institute 
of brain fever, aged eleven years and eleven 
months, surviving her mother only a little more 
than a twelve-month. She was a child of rare 
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beauty, and remarkable precocity of intellect. At 
the age of eight years, she wrote the following :-— 
/ SUMMER. 
BY A LITTE GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS. \ 

1 love to see the pretty flowers, \ 

Among the sweetest summer bowers ; 

I love to see the violets blue, 

And the grass so fresh and new. 


After the summer shower has gone, 

I see the splendid rainbow’s dawn ; 
The pretty sky it looks so bright, 

It is a lovely, glorious sight.—Rosatiz. 

Fhe following impromptu was written on Christ- 
mas eve, and given to her teacher as a bribe to be 
let off from writing her exercise in composition :— 

WINTER. 
The cold frosty mornings 
Of winter are here: 
And the keen piercing winds 
Blowing in without fear. 


The sleigh bells are ringing 
So merry and gay ; 

While the snow balls are flying 
From boys now at play. 


\ 


While the children are anxious to peep ; 
The older ones do not want them to see ; 
They wish it a secret to keep. 

Many of Mrs. Osgood’s sweetest poems were in- 
spired by, and addressed to this beautiful child, 
whose untimely death will be mourned by 1y 
who have known her only as the darling of a pe 
heart.—New York Mirror. A 

[We copy the above as a warning to parents-+- 
and a sad commentary on the ignorance of the 
guardians of this child of genius—who, having an ac- 
quaintance with the first principles of physiology, 
might have saved her life. When will parents and 
teachers learn to guard against this “hot-bed” 
fashion of mental education at the expense of a 
delicately constituted body 1] 


—<. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 
HOW TO CONDUCT DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

The New York Evening Post publishes the fol- 
lowing Phrenological letter from Horace Man :— 

A member of the Young Men’s Debating Society, 
of No. 111 Bowery, N. Y., has favored us with the 
following letter, addressed to that association by 
the Hon. Horace Mann, in reply to a communication 
asking his advice in relation to the best manner of 
debating :— 


The mothers and friends are fixing the tree, [ 





West Newron, June 16th, 1851. 

I am very glad to be made acquainted with the 
existence of your society, and feel highly honored 
by your request for a word of encouragement and 
counsel. 

I have an inexpressible interest in young men, 
and wish I could live my life over again, that I 
might cause less of evil and more of good than I 
have done. But life is a book of which we can have 
but one edition ; as it is first prepared it must stand 
forever. Let each day’s actions, as they add 
another page to the indestructible volume, be such 
that we shall be willing to have an assembled world 
to read it. 


=> 


You say you constitute a Debating Society, 
Will you allow me as a friend to make one remark 
on the subject of the “choice of subjects, and 
another upon your habit of treating them. 

I would recommend that you choose topics for dis- 
cussion, which are, as far as possible, both theoretic 
and practical. The theoretic will exercise your 
speculative faculties, which are essential to com- 
prehensiveness, forethought, and ‘invention ; and 
the practical will cause you to keep continually in 
view the uses which may be made of your combi- 
nations of ideas. Both powers will make the man, 
so far as the intellect is concerned. 

My other remark is—and I am sure you will think 
more and more of it the longer you live—never in- 
vestigate, nor debate for Triumph, but always for 

hk, Never take the affirmative or negative 
side of a question, till after you have mastered it, 
according to the best of your ability; and then 
adopt the side which judgment and conscience as- 
sure you to be right. 
/ The mind is not only the object to be improved, 
but it is the instrument to work with. How can 
you improve a moral instrument by forcing it to 
hide or obscure the Truth, and espouse the side of 

Falsehood? If you succeed, you do but injure 
others, by inducing them to adopt errors; but you 
injure yourself more than any one else. The op- 

y tician, who beclouds the glass through which he 
/ looks, is a wise man compared with the reasoner 
who beclouds his faculties\\Keep one thing forever 
in view—the Trura—and if you do this, though it 
may seem to lead you away from the opinions of 
men, it will assuredly conduct you to the throne of 
God.4)j 
\. With sincerest hopes for your welfare, 
I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

_ Horace Mann. 


Curnts of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. a‘ 


Fiogemse iy tae Navy.—The prohibition of 
flogging in the naval service of the United States 
meets with some strenuous opponents among the 
zealots for the old order of things. The abolition of 
the spirit ration, is also objected to by those who 
believe that good order cannot be maintained with- 
out grog. In reply to a circular issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, requesting an expression of 
opinion on the subject, Commodore Stewart, the 
senior officer in the navy, has written a letter to the 
Department, against the reform in question. On 
the other hand, Captain McIntosh, commander of 
the frigate Conqueror, and other officers of experi- 
ence and distinction, are decidedly in favor of the 
change. Captain McIntosh has fully tested the 
new law in his own vessel, and finds that his crew 
were never in better condition. He is convinced 
that the present arrangement is not only a practi- 
cable, but a wise and salutary reform, adapted to 
promote the authority of the officers as well as the 
elevation of the sailors. 

















Demanp or tHe Barrise Mrvistep ror 4 Der- 
SERTER.—The case of a man named Walsh, who de- 
serted from an English regiment, in the province 
of New Brunswick, and after his arrival in New 
York, enlisted in the United States army, has re- 
cently excited a deep interest in this city. At the 
instance of Sir Henry Bulwer, the British Minis- 
ister at Washington, Walsh was arrested by the 
civil authorities, and held to answer on a charge of 
stealing. His extradition was demanded under the 
provisions of the treaty for the mutual surrendry of 
criminals, by the governments of England and the 
United States. The accusation of theft was 
trumped up, in order to bring his case under the 
conditions of the treaty, as that instrument relates 
only to criminal offenses, and not to desertion from 
military service. On being brought before the com- 
missioner, Walsh told his own story, with excellent 
effect. His intelligence, enterprise, and resolution, 
completely won the sympathy of the spectators. 
He showed that his desertion from the British ser- 
vice was a deliberate act; that he came to the 
United States for the sake of enjoying his rights as 
aman; and that the charge of theft was wholly 
without foundation. A sum of money was raised 
by several citizens to aid him in his defense; and 
after a patient and impartial hearing, he was pro- 
nounced innocent of the crime alleged, and was dis- 
charged accordingly. The decision gave great *, 
satisfaction to the numerous persons who had be- 
come interested in the fate of the refugee, and who ~ 
had watched the proceedings with profound 
anxiety. 





Improvements at THE Sautt Sr. Marre —Our 
accounts from Lake Superior give the most satis- 
factory illustration of Yankee go-ahead-itiveness. 
A number of new dwelling-houses, and stores,— 
some of them of an expensive character—are going 
up at the Sault. All kinds of business are brisk, 
and the operations of the mines, which have been 
in a high degree successful, give a constant impulse 
to activity and enterprise. We learn that a com- 
pany has been formed in Toronto, for building a 
ship-canal around the St. Marie Rapids, on the 
Canada side. The obstruction would be removed 
by a canal of less than a mile in length. This 
would add greatly to the value of property in that 
region, and furnish an important facility for the set- 
tlement of the country. 





Coat 1n Orecoy.—The coal mines of Oregon 
promise to form a valuable addition to the mineral 
resources of the Far West. The coal, as yet, proves 
to be of an excellent quality, burning with an in- 
tense heat, and leaving no residuum but light red 
ashes. We have also favorable accounts of the 
Oregon gold mines. The miners are generally earn- 
ing about $10 a day, and it is supposed, the yield 
of gold is sufficient to pay well for at least half a 
century. 





Procress or THE Mormons.—A new colony has 
been established by the Mormons at Iron County, 
about 250 miles south of the Salt Lake City. They 
left the parent hive in December last, under the 
charge of elder George A. Smith. The colony con- 
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sisted of about 130 men, with a few families. They 
took with them an abundant supply of teams 
farming utensils, and seeds, At the last accounts, 
they had a field of 1,600 acres, 400 of which were 
sown, and every prospect of a good crop. The 
place is well timbered, abounding in excellent 
water, and furnishing iron ore, alum, and probably 
_coal. The authorities of the Great Salt Lake City 
have decided to erect an extensive rotunda, to be 
used as a Hall of Science, and tle President, 
Brigham Young, was appointed to superintend the 
execution of the work. The intelligence of the 
formation of a territorial government of Utah, was 
received in January last, by the way of California. 
It was afterwards confirmed by the Eastern news- 
papers, but no official notice of the fact had been 
communicated by the general government. “We 
antitipate no convulsive revolutionary feeling or 
movement by the citizens of Deseret,” says the 
Deseret News, “but an easy, quiet transition from 
State to Territory, like weary travelers descending 
a gentle hill near by their way-side home.”—— 
Another colony is to be formed in the southern part 
of California, near San Diego, and the pioneers left 
Utah for this purpose early in March, with a train 
of one hundred and fifty wagons, amply provided 
with the materials necessary for the undertaking. 








: New Femate Costume.—The distinguished au- 
thoress, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, has delivered a lecture 
on this subject before a crowded audience in Hope 
Chapel. Her remarks were philosophical, esthetic, 
and practical, considering the question in these 
various points of view. They were characterized 
by great force of thought, and beauty of expression. 
The lecturer exhibited some embarrassment on first 
rising, as it was her debut before a public meeting, 
but she soon recovered herself, and spoke in a style 
of flowing and graceful elocution. Her performance 
was received with enthusiastic applause. On a 
subsequent evening, the same topic was discussed 
by Mrs. Mary Gove Nichols, in a brilliant lecture, 
which combined the suggestions of experience and 
good sense, with a fine vein of humorous satire, 
and a pungent appeal to the freedom and humanity 
of the audience. The lecture produced a strong 
impression,—has been largely quoted in the news- 
papers of the day—and will no doubt exert a power- 
ful influence in behalf of the contemplated reform. 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith has since lectured in Provi- 
dence, R. I, on the subject of the New Costume, 
where she was listened to by an intelligent and 
deeply interested audience.——A large number of 
the females employed in the Lowell factories ap- 
peared in the new costume at the recent celebration 
of the fourth of July in that city. The occasion 
was one of great interest, and passed off in a very 
satisfactory manuer. A public meeting of ladies, 
interested in the proposed change of female cos- 
tume, has been held at Hope Chapel. Mrs. M. Gove 
Nichols was appointed President, and after a spirit- 
ed discussion, in which several ladies took part, a 
series of resolutions was adopted, recommending a 
style of dress which should relieve women of their 
present oppressive and exhausting burdens, and 
allow the freedom of motion essential to enjoyment 
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and usefulness,—claiming the right to wear such a 
dress as is decent, becoming, and calculated to pro- 
mote ease, comfort, and health,—calling upon wo- 
men everywhere to proclaim their independence of 
degrading and hurtful fashions, and to adopt a 
costume which bines the el ts of use and 
beauty,—and declaring that the dress proposed is 
not Turkish, nor Persian, but American, suggested 
by the wants, and produced by the skill of the wo- 
men of our own land. 








Horace Greetey on Spietruat Rarrres.—It 
has been stated that Mr. Greely, has changed his 
opinions with regard to the Spiritual Rappings, in 
which, it is well known, he has taken not a little in- 
terest. It would seem from a letter to a London 
weekly journal, written by him after his arrival in 
England, that he has not yet been able to satisfy 
himself as to the character and origin of the sounds, 
This is the ground he has always occupied, vibra- 
ting between different views according to the evi- 
dence presented, but never an advocate, nor an op- 
ponent, of the spiritual origin of the demonstrations. 
The most important portion of Mr. Greeley’s letter 
is as fullows :— 

“My opinions did certainly, at one time, incline 
to that hypothesis, [that the noises were made by 
spirits,] and I am still unable clearly to account for 
the phenomena I have witnessed, or believe to have 
been witnessed by credible persons, on any other 
grounds. But I now incline to the belief that Mes- 
merism, Clairvoyance, and Jugglery combined, may 
yet furuish a clue to the mystery.” 





Fiax Cutrure.—Since the recent invention of 
Mr. Claussen, by which the fibre of flax is softened 
after being submitted to a simple chemical process, 
the subject of its cultivation has begun to excite a 
good deal of attention among practical agricultur- 
ists. The Massachusetts Legislature, during their 
late session, appointed a committee to consider the 
subject. They reported, that flax can be raised in 
every State of the Union, at a moderate expense,— 
that, under a good system of tillage, it does not 
permanently exhaust the soil,—and that it may 
probably be substituted to advantage for cotton, in 
the manufacture of cheap fabrics. We understand 
that 46,000 acres of land in the State of New York 
were sown with flax in the year 1819. 





Tae Crors.—The reports of the crops, the pres- 
ent season, from all parts of the country, are highly 
favorable. The toils of the husbandman, from 
Maine to Minnesota, are rewarded with abundant 
harvests. In the Middle and Western States, the 
wheat crops have been unusually rich; in Maine 
and Massachusetts, there has been a great yield of 
hay; and thus far the potato crop has shown no 
symptoms of disease. The prospects of Indian 
corn in the East, are not so good as in former years; 
but in the West, there is every appearance of a 
plentiful harvest. 





Frenca Corosy 1x Vinernra—A new colony 
has recently been established in Farewell County, 
Virginia, with the high sounding title of Egalitaires, 





or in Eng!ish, Equalitarians. We know nothing of 
the character of the enterprise, except what we 
find in a Virginia paper, which shows that the or- 
gan of Ipea.iry is strongly developed, in regard to 
its financial prospects. We quote the account of 
the Winchester Virginian :— 

“They are, to the present age, what the Hugue- 
nots were to the Catholics, in the time of the inqui- 
sition: what the Catholics were to the Jewish Hie- 
rarchy ; what, in their turn, the Jews were to the 
heathen. The Egalitaires occupy themselves with 
the practical alone. They pay, jointly, and indi- 
vidually, attention to the useful sciences—such as 
Medicine, Philosophy, Mathematics, History, Phys- 
ics, and Chemistry. Their colony will embrace not 
less than three thousand families ina year. After 
paying all expenses, they will add to the produc- 
tive circulation not less than $96,650,000 per year. 
The Egalitaires support no useless profession. Their 
products are in common; their expenses are in 
common ; they live in common. Their fundamental 
principle is, equality in labor and in income. They 
now desire a loan of $100,000, divided into 20,000 
shares. Each share of $5, will realize a return of 
over $1,550, between 1853 and 1856.” 





A Wirp Boar iy New Hampsuiee.—aA grisly 
boar, or wild hog, with tusks that would do credit 
to an elephant, was shot near Blue Hill, in Strafford, 
New Hampshire, recently. A small army of hunt- 
ers from the country went in search of him and 
his comrade, who had been committing great dep- 
redations in their fields. The dogs chased him, but 
he leaped over precipices as easily and as swiftly 
as an antelope, where they could not follow. A 
rifle, however, brought him down. He weighed 400 
Ibs., and the lads and lasses in the neighborhood 
had a great feast out of him. 





Cuurcn Action on Lanp Rerorm.—At the 
meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference of 
Illinois, at Batavia, Kane County, in May, the fol- 
lowing was adopted. 

Resolved, that land monopoly is one of the great - 
est sources of human misery that ever cursed our 
race, and we deem it our duty, as Christians, to 
keep land refurm in the foreground, among our 
other refurmatory principles, and co-work with God 
in the fulfilment of that prophecy, which declares 
that every man shall sit under his own vine and fig- 
tree. 





Homestrap Exemption.—The Legislatures of 
New Hampshire and Connecticut have recently 
enacted laws for the Exemption of the Homesteads 
to the value of $500. The Legislature of New 
Hampshire has also framed a law prohibiting the 
collection of all debts for spirituous liquors, due by 
citizens of that State to creditors in other States. 





Tae Donxens—The General Conference of the 
Dunker religious sect, has recently held its annual 
session near New Hope, Agusta County, Virginia, 
numbering from five to ten thousand persons, from 
all parts of the Union. They met in the woods, 
and the editor of the Staunton Spectator, who vis- 
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ited the camp, observes : “ Beside the people, there 
were from ten to fifteen acres of horses in the 
woods, There seemed to be one or more horses 
tied to every tree, as fur as the eye could penetrate 
the dark forest, contigious to the church.” This 
sect has numerous adherents in certain portions of 
Pennsylvania, where they bear a high character for 
industry, thrift, morality, and intelligence. 





Orentnc tut Parison Doors.—The prisoners 
confined for debt in the Baltimore gaol, were re- 
leased on the morning of July 4, the new Constitu- 
tion of that State prvhibiting imprisonment for 
debt. A salute of one hundred guns was fired, the 
prisoners marched in procession from the gaol, and 
other expressions of congratulation were made, at 
the triumph of humanity over legal precedent. 





Deatn or an Octocrenarian.—The widow of the 
late William Colman, the founder of the New York 

vening Post, died on the 3d of July, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty four. Mrs. Colman was the 
daughter of Dr. Haviland, a surgeon in the revolu- 
tionary army, who died from exposure, during the 
severe winter when Washington was at Valley 
Forge. In her earlier days, she was a reigning 
belle in New York Society, and maintained an in- 
timate acquaintance with Washington, Hamilton, 
John Adams, and other celebrities of that time. 
Her memory was crowded with recollections of 
scenes and incidents during that period, which, if 
committed to paper, would have made a delightful 
volume. She retained in her possession a large col- 
lection of letters, sonnets, valentines, epigrams, and 
other poetry, which her beauty and fascination had 
won from her numerous admirers, many of whom 
were persons of great distinction in public life. Her 
husband was a leading member of the old federal 
party, and for nearly a quarter of a century one 
of the most distinguished editors in the city of New 
York. During her widowhood, she lived in great 
retirement, but was the object of devoted attach- 
ment toalarge circle of friends, to whom she had 
endeared herself by her admirable disposition, and 
constant benevolence. She resided for over fifty 
years in the same house in Hudson-street, which 
when it was first occupied was in quite an aristo- 
cratic quarter far out of town, but is now in the cen- 
tre of the business and confusion of the city. 





Tae Crercr Acatxst Tosacco.—The conven- 

tion of Congregational ministers, recently held in 
Boston, passed the following resolution in regard to 
the use of tobacco :— 
/ “ Believing the use of tobacco, as a personal 
luxury, whether in the form of smoking, snuffing, 
or chewing, to be an injurious habit, uncleanly, un- 
healthy, and expensive ; and fearing that the use 
of this pernicious article is rapidly increasing in 
many sections of our land, particularly among the 
young: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this convention raise a committee, 
composed of a suitable number, which committee 
shall collect statistics relating to the sale and use, 
to the pec miary and moral bearings of this narco- 
tic weed, and report to this body, at some future 
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meeting, what action, if any, should be taken in 
the premises.” 

In pursuance of the resolution, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Rev. George Trask, of 
Fitchburg, Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, and 
Rev. Leonard Woods, of Andover, to report on 
the subject hereafter. It is to be hoped that their 
action will tend to free the community from a per- 
nicious and abominable habit, which prevails to a 


disgusting extent in all parts of the country. 
FOREIGN. ‘Ww 


Scene 1x A Lonpon Caurca.—For some weeks 
past a series of discourses has been in course of de- 
livery at the Sunday evening services in St. John’s 
Church, the subject being the “ Message of the 
Church,” Sunday, June 22d, the special topic for 
the day was the “ Message to the “Poor,” and the 
sermon was preached from Luke 16, by the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, the well-known author of “ Alton 
Locke.” In his discourse, the speaker eloquently 
enforced the peculiar views which attract so much 
attention to his published works. He dwelt most 
emphatically upon the wrongs and miseries of the 
poorer classes, attributing their vices to their pov- 
erty and ignorance, and those again to the injustice 
they suffered at the hands of the rich ; while to the 
latter he assigned, by direct implication, the respon- 
sibility of all the social evils that prevailed to so 
lamentable an extent. The discourse was listened 
to with extreme surprise by a very crowded con- 
gregation, who, nevertheless, little expected the un- 
precedented event that occurred at the close of the 
service. After the preacher had concluded, Rev. 
Mr. Drew, the rector of the parish, who had occu- 
pied a pew beneath the pulpit, rose in his seat and 
addressed the audience, just as they were about to 
disperse. A most painful duty, he said, had de- 
volved upon him, in having to condemn the dis- 
course just delivered, and which he never antici- 
pated hearing from a pulpit. Mr. Drew then, with 
some emotion, proceeded to administer a brief but 
stern rebuke to Mr. Kingsley, whose sermon he de- 
clared contained matter that was questionable in 
doctrine, pernicious in tendency, and untrue in fact. 
He regretted that exhortations of so dangerous a 
character should have been offered to the members 
of a Christian church. This interposition caused 
much excitement among the congregation, and a 
large number remained round the doors of the 
church for some time after they were closed, ex- 
changing comments upon the singular incidents of 
the evening. 





Levav Rotun—This noted revolutionist has 
been sentenced by default, to two years imprison- 
ment and a fine of 2,000 francs, for publications 
against the present government of the French Re- 
public. 





Arrest of av American TraveLer.—A young 
man named Charles L. Brace, has recently been ar- 
rested as a revolutionary agent, and thrown into 
prison by the Austrian government. Mr. Brace 
had been traveling in Europe for information on the 
pulitical and religious condition of different coun- 





tries which he visited. After spending some time 
at Vienna, and studying the character of the Aus- 
trian government, he proceeded on fvot, his usual 
mode of traveling, into Hungary. He was hos- 
pitally received by the Magyars, as a citizen of the 
country which had sheltered the Hungarian exiles, 


and was invited by several leaders of the rebellion 


to visit them at their country seats. His course, 
soon attracted the attention of the Austrian authori- 
ties in that quarter ; and after being closely watch- 
ed for some time, he was at length seized at Gross 
Werdein, and detained in prison. He is charged 
with having letters of introduction from the refu- 
gees in America, to their former comrades, and with 
having taken circuitious routes to visit suspected 
persons. The American minister at Vienna, Mr. 
McCurdy, has interested himself in the affair, but 
has not been able to procure his release. He will 
have to undergo a regular trial, and stand his chance 
of receiving justice at the hands of Anstrian des 

potism. 





Economica Rerorm.—aAn association building, 
containing some eighty families, has lately been 
erected and filled in Paris. They pay about 160 
francs a year. Each family has its separate apart- 
ment, and there are various economic rules fur the 
guidance and comfort of the members. The thing 
is said to be very prosperous, and certainly, in point 
of decency, cleanliness, morality, and so forth, is a 
clear gain over the old plan of dissociation. There 
is no common kitchen to this building, but its con- 
struction affords advantages as regards cheapness 
and eligibility. It pays fair interest on the capital. 





Hyprorsosta—Professor Dick, of Edinburgh, has 
pronounced an opinion that hydrophobia is purely a 
work of imagination. 


New Way to Ratse Monry.—The offense of 
child-stripping is now practiced to a great extent in 
Liverpool. In one day, no less than five children 
were robbed of their boots and other articles, and 
every day many cases are reported to the police 
who are on the alert, the children being too young, 
in many instances, to describe the parties, who prin- 
cipally appear to be beggars. 


Socrery 1v Cutva—The Hong Kong Register 
announces, with much gratification, that the Chi- 
nese residents in that city have bugun to allow 
their ladies to enjoy social intercourse with the 
wives and daughters of the barbarians. “ We 
have learned that, on Tuesday last, several English 
ladies were introduced, at the residence of How- 
qua, to the ladies of his establishment, and that on 
Friday a return visit was made by the Chinese la- 
dies. This is the first time that any Chinese ladies 
have been within the foreign dwellings; and, from 
all accounts, they were highly delighted with the 
welcome greeting they met, and after much social 
chit chat took their leave, promising at an early 
date to renew an intercourse from which they de- 
rived so much pleasure.” 


Hounaaartan Eatcration.—Many Hungarian fugi- 
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tives have united with a number of Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners to emigrate to America, and found a colony 
in Iowa, where soil and climate offer every induce- 
ment for the change. A company of more than 
forty prosperous families, from Mecklenburg, Prus- 
sia, and Hamburg, is about to leave the latter port 
for a point in the neighborhood of the Mississppi, 
where, for more than two years, a highly successful 
colony has been settled. On every side, in Ham- 
burg, are houses for emigrants, and arrangements 
for emigration. It seems, says a letter from that 
place, as if a new emigration of the races was not 
only imminent, but had actualy commenced. 


Aw Uxrortunate Arcurrecr—A melancholy 
ncident is recorded of a distinguished Hamburg 
architect, Alexander de Chateuneuf. He was com- 
pleting the great railway station-house, under the 
usual conditions of responsibility for its solidity. 
Unfortunately, from some unforeseen imperfec- 
tion in the character of the ground upon which 
it was built, the walls cracked and yawned, the 
building was obliged to be taken down, at a loss to 
the architect of 70,000 marks. The injury to his 
reputation, more than that to his purse, so affected 
\ the architect that he became insane, and is now in 
‘an asylum. 


—— 





Emsarco on Kyow.epce.—The Holy Office, at 
Rome, has prohibited the work of Cahagnet on 
Clairvoyance, published in this city under the title 
of “The Celestial Telegraph ;” the periodical on 
Magnetism, by the same author; and the Italian 
translation of Burdach’s Treatise on Physiology. 





Carrrau Punisument In France.—The son of 
Victor Hugo, one of the editors of a daily journal 
in Paris, has been sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 500 francs, for writing an article 
against capital punishment. His remarks were 
called forth by the brutal execution of a crimnal, 
who made such a desperate resistance, that he was 
bound hand and foot, and in this manner dragged 
to the scaffold. On the trial of Hugo, he was de- 
fended by his father, who made one of the most 
powerful speeches ever addressed to a jury, against 
the death penalty—that horrible relic of a barba- 
rous age. He concluded his speech with the fol- 
lowing pathetic appeal to his son, who was about 
to be condemned :— 


r. You have been deemed worthy to combat, 
perhaps to suffer for the holy cause of truth. From 
this day may date your entrance into the true virile 
life of our times, that is into the struggle for the 
Just and the True. You may be proud that you, 
a simple soldier of the democratic and humanitary 
idea, have sat on the bench where has sat Beranger, 
where has sat Lamennais. 

“ Be indomitable in your convictions, and—let this 
be my last word—if you need a thought to 
strengthen you in your faith in progress, in your be- 
lief in the future, in your religion for humanity, in 
your execration of the scaffold, in your horror for 
irrevocable and irreparable penalties, then remem- 
} ber that you have sat on this bench where sat 
Lesurques.” 


/- “ My son, you receive to-day a distinguished hon- 
0 








ReMarKaBLe Tria IN Bercium.—tThe Trial of 
the Count Bocarme and his wife, for the murder of 
her brother, has resulted in the conviction of Bocar- 
me, and the acquital of the Countess. This is one 
of the most remarkable cases of crime of which we 
have any record. The parties belong to one of the 
most distinguished families in Belgium. Count 
Bocarme, from childhood, had displayed a restless 
and eccentric spirit; he had led the life of a wan- 
derer till nearly twenty years of age; his habits 
were dissipated ; and his temper the terror of his 
acquaintances. Marrying a young lady of good 
education, and superior intellect, he took up his 
residence at a country seat in Tournay. His irregu- 
lar life produced a total derangement in his finan- 
ces. He squandered a large part of his estate, and 
became deeply involved in debt. A brother of his 
wife, Gustave Fougnies, was the possessor of a 
handsome propetty. He was a man of infirm 
health, and gave no promise of long life. Bocarme 
fixed his eye on tLe inheritance. But on a sudden 
Gustave announced his intention to marry. From 
that time, it would seem, that the Count had re- 
solved on his murder. On the 20th of November 
Gustave visited the family of the Count, intending 
to present the wedding invitation in person. He 
arrived in season for dinn +r, and before evening he 
was dead. A chemical preparation of tobacco was 
forcibly administered to him by the Count, with the 
aid, as it was supposed of his wife, and the victim 
died almost instantly. The facts, which were fully 
brought out on the trial, leave no doubt that it was 
a case of the most deliberate murder on the part of 
the Count. This was confirmed by the testimony 
of the Countess, although the Count persisted in 
denial, asserting that the poison was accidentiy 
given by his wife, in a glass of wine. Count Bo- 
carme is now under sentence of death, but attempts 
have been made by his relations to procure a new 
trift They will probably be without success. 
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Frovn Generations IN Jatt.—There is said to be 
in one of the county jails in Connecticut, a little girl, 
her mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother. 
Here iniquity is visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation —Boston Transcript. 


Was this tendency to crime the result of heredit- 
ary transmission of mental dispositions, or was it 
wholly the result of training and example, or was it 
produced by the combined action of each? “One 
sinner destroyeth much good,” is daily demon- 
strated around us, and, the above instance is one of 
melancholy interest. Doubtless the four genera- 
tions in jail owe their criminality to both causes, 
hereditary tendency to vice, and bad training, con- 
sequent thereon. It could hardly be expected that 
such a mother and grand mother would exert a 
salutary influence, on their offspring, either in im- 
parting virtuous tendencies, or giving that culture 
necessary to develop the good qualities of human 
nature even if the child possessed them, A total 
neglect of training, or even bad training would not 
make every person thus bad. In some persons the 
lower feelings are ununsually strong and active, 





and such if improperly managed or viciously trained 
become a trouble to the world, and a vile slander 
on “ poor human nature.” 





THE WAY TO LIVE. 


BY R. T, TRALL, 


way of truth. Yet turn we ever so little aside, and 
the nettles of existence beset us on every hand 

(n the cheeks of the obedient to phisological laws 
only do the roses of health bloom perennially. 
Those only who riotously trample on or unwit- 
tingly transgress them, find the lurking serpent 0 

disease gnawing perpetually at their vitals, and 
their hold on life as frail as “ the spider’s most atten- 
uated thread.” The roses or the nettles are ours ; 
let us be wise. Instead of struggling through life 
andagonizing through death, let us, by learning and 
obeving the “laws of constitution and relation,” so 
discipline and harmonize all our functions of body 


The roses of this life are all found in the vad 


and mind, that when “summoned to that myste- 


rious realm,” we can depart, / 
A 
Like one who draws the drapery of his couch __ 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— Water-Cure Journal, 


Dacuerreotyres 1n O1.—William H. Butler, 
proprietor of the Plumbe National Gallery, No. 251 
Broadway, N. Y., has discovered a process of trans- 
ferring 1 daguerreotype impression to a metallic 
surface that admits of its being finished in oil colors, 
equal to the finest minature painting. 

A single sitting of a few seconds only is required 
for a portrait of cabinet size. 

These portraits combine the detail of the daguer- 
reotype, with the finish of the finest miniature 
painting ; and they are furnished at less than one- 
eighth the price of a miniature on ivory. 


hes General Patires. 


Tue New Postage Law.—This law contains severaj 
new features which all will do weil to observe. A letier to 
any part of the United States, not exceeding 2,500 miles, 
can be sent fur three cents if pre-paid; if not prepaid it 
will cost five cents. No buvks can be sent by mail unless 
they are prepaid ; therefure, persons ordering books can 
learn of their posi-master about what the postage will be 
on such bouks us they desire, and remit the money with the 
cost price, and alluw publishers to pay the postage ; other- 
wise, if a single book be ordered, it camnut be sent unless 
at the cust of the publishers, lf a number of bouks be 
ordered, the price of one or more can be retained by pub- 
lishers to pay the postage on the balance. In respect to 
buoks, this law is excessively burdensome, and shuuld be 
modified. The reading world will not endure it. If persons 
write und desire to pay posiage both ways, they can puta 
three cent stamp on un envelope, write their own name and 
address un it, and enclose it with their letter to which they 
wish an answer, and their correspond can his 
answer in the paid envelope thus sent; otherwise they can 
enclose the requisite stamp, or pay five cents for their an- 
swer instead of three cents. 




















American Hypropatnic Lnstiruts.—The first Medical 
Schvol of Water-Cure in the world will be opened in this 
city, under the above designation, on the 15th of September 
next, with appropriate ceremonies. It will be opened to 
both sexes, and a large number of students, from Maine to 
Alabama and Missvuri, have already applied for admission. 
In each term of three munths, there will be from three to 
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five lectures a day, with examinations, cliniques,&e. Dr. T. 
L. Nichols and Mrs. Gove Nichols will be the principal pro- 
fessors, with competent assistants, and every fucility for 
giving thorough instruction in the Hydropathic System. 





Events or THe Montu.—This department of our Journal 
seems to give universal satisfaction, In it we are enabled 
‘to present the Po.rricat, Retreiors, and Soctat move- 
ments of the Wortp; a record of which will serve to mark 
the progress of humanity. By the aid of steamships, loco- 
m- tives, and telegraphs, we are enabled to span the globe, 
and to feel the pulse of all mankind, Kingdoms and em- 
pires, formerly separated and far away, are now brought 
into neighburhood. It will be interesting to notice the con- 
vulsive struggles of the different nations for the honor of 
leading the world to a higher state of human development, 
to which we are all progressing. 


. 





Tue Rorat New Yorxer.—lt gives us pleasure to refer 
our ders to the Prospectus of this Family Agricultural 
Paper in another column. We hope this paper may find a 
public as liberal as its publisher. The Rural New Yorker 
is one of the best papers published in Western New York. 





MARVELLousNeEss or Sprrnrrvatity—and to a just and holy 
life through ConsctanTiousngss. No other system of men- 
tal science pretends to demonstrate either of the above ele- 
ments, but Phrenvlogy proves them by the very constitution 
of human nature. As food is adapted to supply healthy 
hunger, so a blessed immortality is adapted to satisfy the 
cravings of human Hope and Spirituality. 

B. Brounnine.—We will answer your questions, if appro- 
priate, in the Journal, if you will stute them again. We do 
not remember having received them, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


American Hypropatuic Instirrvte.—The rapid spread 
of Hydropathy, and the urgent demand for Water-Cure 
oe rs, with constant applications to receive students, 

the first Medical School in the 





ve lndteud Us to hliah 
worid bused upon Water-Cure principles. 

The American Hypropartaic Institute will commence 
its first session, September 15, 1851. There will be two 
sessions a year, of three months each, beginning on the 
15th of March, and the 15th of September. 

There will be from three to five lectures a day, with care- 
fully di { readings, weekly cliniq and inati 
Mrs. Gove Nicnots will lecture daily on special subjects in 
Physivlogy, and give a full course on midwifery and the 











Pew Publications. 


. Vestiges of Civilization ; or, the Actiology of History, Re- 
7 ., my 4. thos, l, PY l, and Pa Z ph ‘ Z New 
ork: H. Bailliere. 

“ A great cry but little wool.” We have seldom perused 
a volume, with so high pretensions, with so little profit. It 
is, indeed, a book of fair dimensions, with some four hun- 
dred 12mo. pages, decently printed, and substantially 
bound. But such a conglomeration of aotions—sound and 
unsound—could hardly be made up without exhausting an 
universal Encyclopedia. We do not adopt, although we 
copy, the following from the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser :— 

“ The title of this book is a paradox, and the contents so 
palpably absurd as to be fur beneath criticism. * Vestiges 
of a Weak Intellect’ would be a more appropriate caption 
to a productivn in which the voly vestize of common seuse 
is the caretul exclusion of the author’s name. It is a stupid 
attuck upon revealed religion, and as the anonymous gentle- 
man has undoubtedly ined his alloiment of brains to 


their utmost capacity, we think he may be cousidered per- 
fecily harmless, 


“ Fuols rush in where angels fear to tread.” 














Essty on the Character and Influence of Washington in the 
Revolution of the United States of America. By M. 
Guizot. Transiated from the French. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe and Uo. 


This isyas ‘he translator’s preface informs us, the intro- 
duction, by M. Guizot, to a French version of Sparks’ Life 
of Washington, and’ of selected portions of Washington's 
writings, which has recently appeared in Paris, in six octavo 
volumes. It is written in a very interesting style, and with 
a spirit of veneration for the “ Father of his Country,” that 
would have done credit to an American. 


Jenny Lind in America. By C. G. Rosenseny. New York: 
Stringer and Townsend. 


This elegant volume, of 226 pages, has just been brought 
out by our enterprising neighbors, [t is written in a chaste 
and vigorous style, embodying all the charm of romance 
and narrative combined, and those who have heard the 
warbling of the lovely nightingale, will not fail to be en- 
chanted in fullowing the pathway of light which the fair 
Swede has made through our country. This buok, too, as 
it contains a fine lithographic likeness of Jenny Lind, will 
be a valuable keepsake for her millions of admirers, 


Ca Correspondents. 


E. J.—If Phrenology speaks at all on the subject, instead 
of showing man as a mere animal destined to sleep,forever 
in the grave, as you suppose, it points to an immortal life 
through Hors—to an eternal and omniscient God through 
Veneration—to a spiritual state of existence through 
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of women and children. Dr. Nicnots will com- 
bive the Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics of the Human System, and all its tissues and 
organs, into one complete, unique, and harmonious Sctence 
or Max, In lecturing on Hydro-Therapeutics, he will com- 
pare and contrast the Water-Cure with other methods of 
treatment for the prevention and cure of diseases. Every 
fucility will be given to » and petent professors 
will assist in the illustration of Chemistry, Anatumy, and 
Operative Surgery. 
he Institute will be opened to qualified persons of both 
sexes. Early application should be made, personally, or by 
letter, with testimonials of character, and competency for 
the office of a physician. At the end of each term, diplo- 
mas will be publicly conferred on such as pass a satisfacwury 
examination. 

It is desired that all applications be made by the Ist of 
ws that all who apply may have suitable accommo- 

ion. 

The terms of the Institute are fifty dollars, in advance. 
This will cover all but board and incidentals. Bourd may 
be obtained at from two to three dollars a week. 

No. 91 Cutnron Piace, New York, 1e51.—T. L. Nicnots, 
M.D. Mary 3. Gove Nicnots.—Aug. lt, 








Moore's Rorat New Yorker, Pustisnep Montaty, 
tN Quarto Form, DepicaTeo To Tae Home InTeEReSTS OF 
sotH CocntTry ano Town Restpents.—The Kurat New 
Yor«er has already acquired au enviable reputation and 
atiained an unexpectedly large circulation, As an AG@Ri- 
cuLTURAL and Famity Newspaper it has no superior. it 
embraces more Agricultural, Horticuitural, Scientilic, Me- 
chanical, Educational, Literary, and News Matter, than any 
other paper published in this Country. Each number also 
coutains accurate reports of the principal Grain, Provision, 
aND CaTTLe Markets, The various departments of the 
New Yorker are under the supervision of a cerpsof able 
and experienced editors, who have the time and talent to 
furnish a paper unsurpassed in the Variety, PuRITY, anp 
VaLue or rs ConTENTs. , 

In appearance —correctness of execution, beauty Of print, 
&c.—the Kura is second to no similar periodical. tts [L- 
LUSTRATIONS are an attractive and prominent feature. 

Of its class, var Patrons and the Press pronuunce the 
Rorat New Yorker Tue Best Paper in THe Nation! 
And for proof of this universal opinion we refer to the 
paper itself, each number of which we strive to make elo- 
quent. An examination w Il enable you to decide in — 
to its merits and claims, and probably convince you of its 
superiority as 4 practical, useful Faoily Journal, 

‘The second half of the present volume will be commenced 
on the Ist of July, 1351, by issuing a Srtenpip PicroataL 
Nomser, which we shall endeavor to make the must beau- 
tiful and valuable sheet ever got up in this section of the 
Union. Among other embellishments, it will embrace a 
large and beautiful view of the Crystal Palace, from an im- 
ported engraving—figures representing the Bloumer Cus- 
tume—portraits of distinguished characters—and other il- 
lustrations of superior beauty and value. A large extra 
eJition will be published, in order to furnish the Ulustrated 
Number to every subscriber to the second half volume— 
but the best way to secure it is to susscRIsE EARLY. Those 
who have been waiting for cheap postage will be just in 
time to secure the Pictorial. 

Bach number of the .ew Yor«er contains Eient Larose 
Quarro Paces, (of five columns.) with Index, &c., at the 
end of each volume—re: it convenient for preserva- 
tion and binding. 

Terms :—$2 a Year—$l! for Six Months—in Advance. 
Three copies, one year, for $5—six copies for $10—Ten 
copies fur $15—Twenty copies fur $25. Six month club 
subscriptions at proportional rates. 939" A remittance for 
from four to ten subseribers (at the club price, $1 50 per 
copy.) will entitle you to a free copy of the paper. Speci- 
mens numbers sent free. 

&# Subscriptions may commence with any number, 
and Now Is THE TIME To susscrise. Address D. D. T. 
MOORE, Rocnestex, New Yorg.—Aug. It. 





Noves Wueever, Practica, Purenotoeist, hivi 
opened an orrice, in Connection with J. & G. W. Stones 
Daeuerreotyre Rooms, 34 Tremont Row, Boston, is pre- 
pared w give pro essional examinations, including charis, 
verbal and written delineations of character, etc. 

Office hours from 9, A. M., to 1, P. M.; and from 2 to 7, 
P. M.—Aug. It. 





Femace Mepicat Cottgce or Pennsytvanta.—The reg- 
ular course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
on Monday, September 1, 1851, and four thi 

Facutty.—N, R. Mosevey, M. D., Prof. of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Awranam Livezey, M. D., Prof. of Practice of 
Medicine. James 8S. Lonasuork, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics 
and Diseaves of Women and Children. C. W. Gueason, M. 
D., Prof. of Institutes of Medicine and Surgery. M. W. 
Dickerson, M. D., Prof. of Materia Medica, Davin J. 
Jounson, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry. Hannan E. Lone- 
snore, Demonstration of Anatomy. 

Degrecs will be conferred and Diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates as soon as practicable, after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 

Fees.—To each Professor, $10 00; Matriculation fee, paid 
only once, $5 00: Graduation fee, $15 00. 








For further informati apply ily or by letter, 
post-paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
0, 229 Arch-street, Phiadeiphia. jy3 


Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that cun be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months alter ap- 
plied, turns to stats or stone, forming a complete kNaMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, hidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven — and where first applied is now like a stune. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. 1 have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
= or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 

had at the General Depot, #4 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE. jy6t 


A New Invention.—A Patent was issued to E. B. For- 
bush, of Buffalo, September 3d, 1850, for improvement in 
Clamps for holding paper in writing and drawing, which im- 
ere clergymen, editors, literary persons, 
etter-writers, reporters, cial men, lers, and 
scholars learning to write and draw, is invaluadbée for its con- 
venience and utuity. lt needs only to be seen and used to 
be appreciated. The principle of the invention, may be ap- 
plied to any style or variety of portuble writing desks or 
portfolios. They may be made and furnished of different 
qualities, varying in price from $2 00 to $25 00, 

Rieats, ty manufacture and sell the invention in different 
States end Cities, will be suld on o reasunable terms, 
sothat the purchaser with proper industry and perseve- 
rance, May secure a pecuniary furtune, 

Every person who regurds a healthy position of the body, 
convenience or ease while writing, will purchase this im- 
provement, For further information, ad E. B. For- 
BusH, Buffalo, New-York.—m)y 6t 








Secrno’s Anciesey L.eo—Made solely by Wa. Se.Pno, 
24 Spring-street, New York.—The subscriber continues to 
Mauufaciure the above unerring and beautiful substitate for 
a lost limb, in which he has been so successful in this coun- 
try for the t ten years; and from his long experience in 
Eu and this country, now over twenty-two years. All 
who have the misfortune to lose a limb. may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the world affords. 

Also, Seupro’s AxtiriciaL Hanp, an entirely new and 
useful substitute for a lost hund, so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. Further applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, post-paid, attended to.—my6t 





Dr. S. B. Smrrn’s Torreno Evectro-Maenetic Ma- 
cnines.—The-e machines differ from all other Electro-M 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an unprovemestt 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. \ 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I reter ts 


. my new work lutely issued from the press, under the title 


of “ The Medical Applicotion of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail 
edition, 25 cents. Po-tage, 6 cents, 

The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. To agents 
o- are put at $9. Post-masters, Drugyists, Store-keepers, 

all who are willing to be instrumental ip relieving the 
sick. are respectfully invited to act as agents, 

They can be sent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Remittances for a single Machine muy be sent by mail at 
my risk, if the Post-masters’s receipt for the money be taken, 

hen several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit 
should be sent. 

All letters to be post-paid. 

I would inform the public that my Operating Rooms are 
ay al fur applying the Electru-Magnetic Machine to 


e z 
Those who prefer it can send the pay to either of the Ex- 
press Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
of me for them, and forward it on. Address 
SAMUEL B; SMITH, 297} Broadway, N. Y. 
Orders for these machines received by Fowlers and Wells, 
131 Nassau-sireet, New York. 
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